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NOTICE, 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than six and one-half years these pic- 
tures have appeared in this paper, and their excel- 
lence has been universally commented upon. We have 
recetved numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 


Sembrich, Clara Morris, Ss. —— 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe 
Scaichi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze, Chas. R. Thorne, Je., Max Bruch, 
Anna de Bellocca, Kate Claxton, L. G. Gottschalk, 
Etelka Gerster, Maude Granger, Antoine de Kontski, 
Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 
osephine Yorke Janauschek, E. M, Bowman, 
tothe Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Otto Bendix, 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, w. i Sherwood 


Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, Sta; 
Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, Jone : McCullough, 


Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, alvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, ster Wallack, 
Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 
Emily Winant, Campanini, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini. Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli. Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, Rossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta, Hans Palatka. ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 

Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Com 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein Montegri 
Fursch-Madi,—2, Del Puente, Mrs. Helen Ames, 
Catherine Lewis, oseffy. Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan, ulia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti, 

Titus d’Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken, William Ww. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Hensche!,Frederic Grant Gieason, Ferranti, 

Charles M, Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, {ohannes Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, Meyer : 
Franz Lachner, a Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski, 
Heinrich Marschner, ax Heinrich, , Anna Louise Tanner, 
Frederick Lax, E. A, Lefebre, Filoteo Greco, 


Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck, 


Nestore Caivano, 
Fannie Hirsch, 


William Courtney, Anton Udvardi, 


Josef Staudigl, Alcuin Blum, Michael Banner, 
Lulu Veling, for h Koegel, Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
Mrs. Minnie Richards, ) osé Godoy, F. W. Ries %y 


Florence Clinton-Sutro, Carlyle Petersilea, Emmons Hamlin, 


Calixa Lavallee, Carl Retter, Otto Sutro, 
Clarence Eddy, George Gemiinder, Car! Faelten, 
Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Van Zandt, Carl Millécker, 


W. Edward Heimendahl, 


Lowell Mason, 
Mme, Clemelli, i 


5. E. Jacobsohn, 
seorges Bizet, 


C. Mortimer Wiske. 


J. O. Von Prochazka Albert M. Bagby, ohn A. Broekhoven, 
Edvard Grieg, W. Waugh Lauder, edgar H. Sherwood, 
Eugene D. Albert. Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. Ponchielli, 

Lili Lehmann, Hans von Billow, Edith Edwards, 
William Candidus, Clara Schumann, Carrie Hun-King. 
Franz Kaeisel, Joachim Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Franz Rummel, Samuel rs. Sanford, Verdi, 

Blanche Stone Barton, Franz Liszt, Hummel Monument, 


Hector Berlioz Monument 
—_ Svendsen, 
nton Dvorak, 


Christine Dossert, 
Dora Henninges. 
A, A, Stanley, 


Amy Sherwin. 
Thomas Ryan, 
Achille Errani, 


King Ludwig I I, Ernst Catenhusen, Saint-Saens. 

C. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann, Pablo de Sarasate. 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. —_ Jordan. 
John F. Luther Emil Sauer. ans Richter, 


Joha F. Rhodes, 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











T ‘bas been stated in several papers, and the report is 

now going the rounds, that the violinist at the Eden 

Musée, Hunyadi Janos (beg pardon, Munczi Lajos) has 

become a social lion with the upper ten. If that fiddler 

from Hungary can satisfy the musical demands of a cer- 

tain class of people here, it is self-evident that their 
thirst for music cannot be very great. 

amet same 


MERICAN composers have frequently had a hard 
time of it, and have found it a very difficult matter 
to introduce their works to an expectant public. Nor 
is this so mach to be wondered at when it is remembered 
that there is no international copyright law and that 
any publisher can issue cheap reprints of any forcign 
composition at any time when he may choose to do so; 
he merely pays for the plates, the paper and the print- 
ing, the composer, of course, receiving nothing. This 
is certainly very agreeable, and nice—for the publisher ; 
but it naturally puts American composers in the shade. 
These poor fellows, of course, desire to realize some- 
thing tangible from their efforts, and ordinarily their 
chances of doing so are very small. This is very dis- 
couraging, for the artistic Pegasus is not apt to develop 
much staying power unless he is properly fed. 

Under these circumstances it seems to have dawned 
upon a few of our writers that their golden opportunity 
lies in forming music companies of their own, by means 
of which they can advantageously push their works. 

Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Clevelanc, Ohio, is a,com- 
poser, two of whose later pianoforte pieces are published 
by the Cleveland Music Company, although the copy- 
rights arein the nameof Mr.Smith. Theseare the titles 
of the two pieces: 

Valse Scherzando, op, 29. 

Sarabande Moderne, op. 30, No. 1. 

These are unpretentious little teaching pieces with 
some little merits; they are very well constructed, are 
quite melodious, and each has a unity of purpose that is 
really commendable. To use the exact and fitting phrase, 
they seem honestly intended. 

But be it understood that Mr. Smith is not content 
with running a music company of his own. With an 
ambition that is eminently characteristic of the bound- 
less West he has placed himself in the hands of three 
other publishers, who, however, retain the copyrights. 
As this whole matter is entertaining and really quite 
instructive, a list of the three other compositions is ap- 
pended: 

Humoresque, op. 28, No. 1 (Published by Presser, Philadelphia). 

Swedish Dance, op. 23 (William A. Pond & Co., New York). 

Swiss Song (Franz) Transcription (S. Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland and 
Chicago). 

And, in addition to all this, Mr. Smith and a Mr. Rog- 
ers edit a Classic-Romantic series of pianoforte composi- 
tions, which are all published by the aforesaid Cleveland 
Music Company ; so that Mr, Smith is certainly a very 
industrious man and ought to reap some pecuniary 
benefit from his labors; he isn’t great, but he is vastly 
energetic, and if he does not succeed it will certainly not 
be his fault, for he does not intend to hide his light un- 
der a bushel. 

The important point with regard to all this is that 
one does not exactly see where he finds a c/zen/é/e. It is 
very doubtful if his pieces are ever really sold in this 
city and no one sees them in the New England States; 
it must be that the Western demand for them is con- 
siderable, in which event Mr. Smith is to be congratu- 
lated; but in the meantime other composers who are 
unable.to form music companies will be compelled to 
gnaw their thumbs in disgust. 

As faras Messrs. S. Brainard’s Sons are concerned, they 
should understand that frzufed music is at all times a 
monstrosity, and, as such, beneath or beyond criticism. 
One creditable thing can justly be said of the Cleveland 
Music Company ; it uses excellent paper, and the engrav- 
ing is really very neat, which latter fact is not so sur- 
prising when it is remembered that the work has all 
been done by one of our best known New York en- 
gravers. 


S for the question of remuneration for musical crea- 
tive work, it must seem that benighted England is | 
far in advance of America, if the following clipping is 


really based upon truth: 

I was rather surprised the other day, says a writer in the Liverpool Post, 
to hear of the large incomes made by the people in the musical world. 
Theo. Marzials receives £2,000 a year from one firm alone for three songs. 
Frank L. Moir has made between £1,500 and £2,000 already out of his 
popular song * Only Once More” (on whieh, by the way, I see a very 
pretty waltz with an engraving on the title-page that alone might insure 
it success). Waltz writers are equally fortunate. Miss Caroline Lothian, 
the composer of “ Myosotis,"" &c., and Miss May Ostlere, “ Hypatia,”’ 
“‘ Daphne,” &c., are in receipt of £1,200 a year or so from those produc- 
tions alone. The latter has just produced a waltz called “ Katrina,” for 
which she received £100 down and a royalty of 3d. a copy, with a further 
contingency of £100 when 10,000 copies are sold, and this is a small sale 


HAT more widely diverging views on the cause-of 

one and the same subject, viz., Philadelphia's 

apparent apathy in music, can be held than are contained 

in the following two paragraphs from papers of that city, 
and which we herewith reproduce in parallel columns : 


[From North's Mysic Journal. ]} rae the Philadelphia Record. ] 


We here give a list of Philadelphia |- symphony cocheuse in Phila- 
musicians which our generous (?) delphis bos bese al most an impossi- 
public has simply “let go,” and | bility, for the reason that no con- 
who, as the prophets, are honored ductor has been found who would 


best away from home. “ Tis pity make the necessary sacrifices, while 
"tis so. ; the proximity of New York, with its 
Mr. Henry Bonawitz, pianist— | voracious capacity of absorption of 


now in London. 


virtuosi, has steadily loomed up as 
Mr. — Wolfsohn, pianist—now 


a bar to the building up of a perma- 


in Chicag: nent orchestral force in this city. 
Mr. ‘iredo Barili, pianist—now | The task has again been attempted, 
in Atlanta however, this time by Carl Gaertner, 


an experienced musician and a vio- 
lin virtuoso of uncommon and va)l- 
uable attainments. Mr. Gaertner 
has organized the Philadel Sym- 
ees A rc} numbering torty- 
our musicians, and will give a con- 


Mr. Ernst Hartmann, 
now in San Francisco. 

Miss Gertrude Franklin, soprano 
—now in Boston. 

Mr. Max Heinrich, bass—~now in 


pianist— 


New York. 
Mr. Chas. Knorr, tenor—now in | cett with his band at the Academy 
On. of Music next Tuesday afternoon. 
Jacob Graf, tenor—now in | Theonly symphonic number of the 
ha York. program is the well-known “ Ju- 
Mr. Heman Allen, violin—now in | piter” of Mozart, but if the band 
Chicago. can hold together it should furnish 


under Mr. Gaertner’s direction not 
— valuable musical results, but a 

way to independence of the 
UGotterdeemmerun "and “ Wo- 
tan’s Abschied’’ cult which Mr. 
Theodore Thomas has industriously 
sought to enforce here upon a reluc- 
tant public. But let Conductor 
Gaertner beware of developing a 
great ‘cello or oboe player, a clar- 
ionet soloist of surpassing excel- 
lence, or even a trombone player 
above the average The New York 
bands would have him shortly, to a 
dead certainty. 


If we were asked to decide which of the two journals 
is correct our editorial opinion would doubtless coincide 
with the judgment of the Queen in Heine's celebrated 
poem of the “ Rabbi and the Monk,” a sentence con- 


Mr. Remington Fairlamb, organ- 
ist and composer—now in New 
York. 

And this is not all, only we can- 
not at this moment remember ail 
“our misdeeds.” 





| demnatory of both, but too thoroughly Heinean to bear 


translation. It will be noticed, however, that the Record, 
a secular paper, commits the usual mistakes when talk- 
ing about musical matters. We will not dwell upon the 
provincial animus against New York shown in the above 
editorial, but point out the extravagant praise of Gaert- 
ner as against Thomas, the stupid avowal of non-appre- 
ciation of Wagner's works and the ignorance of the 
same as shown in the titles “ Gétterdimmerung” and 
* Wotan’s Abschied,” the first of which as an entire 
work has never yet been heard in this country. 





A SPECIMEN DOCTOR. 


T the suggestion of several musical gentlemen, who 
have the real interests of the art at heart, we re- 
produce verbatim an article taken from tle Sunday 
World, which should be carefully scrutinized, sothat the 
intent and purpose of the instigator may be fully under- 
stood and appreciated : 

In an address delivered on May 27, 1885, in Chickering Hall, Mr. 
Courtland Palmer told the pupils then graduating from the Grand 
Conservatory of Music that art was the mighty antidote against the sordid- 
ness of our time. He spoke truly. When the Grand Conservatory of Music 
was established at No. 46 West Twenty-third-st., in 1874, Mr. ‘Palmer 
saw the dawn of the day when Americans would no longer go or deem it 
necessary to send their children to Europe in order to complete their mu 
sical education, All honor to Dr. Ernest Eberhard, the founder, presiden- 
and musical director of this institution. In 1883 the Grand Conservatory 
of Music was incorporated. In 1884 a special act passed by the Legisla- 
ture, through the friendly efforts of our fellow-citizen and the then State 
representative, the Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, empowered the Grand Con- 
servatory of Music to receive bequests, to found free fellowships, and to 
confer the regular degrees, viz., Bachelor of Music, Master of Music and 
Doctor of Music. 

Not onl has Courtland Palmer thus indorsed the merits of the Grand 

Conservatory of Music, but the eloquent voices of Chief Justice Shea 
Theodore Roosevelt and of other prominent men have from time to time 
been raised to let the people of this country understand that the fame of 
this institution in Twenty-third-st. is not local, but national. It is not 
difficult to understand how Dr. Eberhard has stamped out the prejudice 
against the idea of a thorough musical education being obtainable in 
America. The most eminent professors instruct the pupils in the con-. 
servatory ; its facilities for teaching musical art, singing, composition 
drawing, painting and sculpture are unsurpassed, 
Free public entertainments are given monthly at Chickering Hall in 
order that the students may hear the famous musicians of the world. Over 
8,000 pupils have been instructed at the Grand Conservatory of Music up 
to the present time, and its increasing popularity and patronage has com- 
pelled the board of directors to secure the building No. 44 West Twenty- 
third-st., which, with the one, No. 46, heretofore occupied, will provide 
the enlarged facilities now required. It is d with a pletely 
appointed stage, and with scenery especially adapted to the d of 
opera and dramatic art. On Thursday evening, January 6, the completion 
of the increased accommodations will be celebrated by a grand reception, 
to which Governor Hill, Mayor Hewitt, President Cleveland and all the 
members of the musical profession, fine arts, the pulpit, the bar and the 
press have been invited. J. J. M. 


“Dr.” Ernst Eberhard is the person who presumably 
succeeded in having the above collection of falsehoods 
printed. He is the same person who, after receiving the 
power from the Legislature of this State (the act was a 
most absurd one) to confer degrees upon others, imme- 
diately started the motion of the speculative ball by 
conferring the first degree, that of Doctor of Music, 
upon himself during the course of a dinner party. 
The next step in that direction was to confer the degree 
of Master of Music upon a third-rate piano teacher in 
his employ. 

How successfully the pclitical machinery in the 

















for a waltz by a popular writer. 





“Doctor's” conservatory works can be gathered from 
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the fact that gentlemen of standing and con- 
scientious educators and philanthropists can be 
drawn into the meshes of the Eberhard system 
and made to believe that that individual really 
deserves a musical title Aomords causd. Men like 
Theodore Roosevelt, Courtland Palmer and ex-Chief 
Justice Shea are not only used for the advertising 
schemes of the “ Doctor,” but seem to lend their per- 
sonal aid to a man who claims and publishes that over 
8,000 pupils were instructed—mind, “ instructed ”"—at 
his conservatory, while among musical people in this 
community it is a well-known fact that not one pupil 
has ever come out of the “Doctor’s” conservatory to 
assume any kind of important position in any of the 
branches of music, Either the 8,000 pupils must have 
been numbskulls congenitally or they were made such 
by becoming pupils of the “Doctor’s” conservatory. 
The first theory is an impossibility, while the latter is 
within the domain of the possible—nay, the probable. 

At the end of the above article it will be noticed that 
invitations for the 6th of January celebration at the 
“ Doctor's” conservatory were said to have been issued 
to President Cleveland, Governor Hill and Mayor Hewitt. 
Of course those gentlemen were not present and the 
“Doctor” without much additional trouble could have 
sent invitations to the Czar of All the Russias, to Em- 
peror William and to Bismarck and to some of the 
boodle Aldermen, for his advertising dodge would then 
have appeared in its true light, without the necessity of 
this exposé by THE MusICAL CouRIER. 

But what a commentary all this is upon the state of 
affairs here! Many of the people who have read the 
article reprinted above are impressed with the greatness 
of the self-constituted Buchanan of the musical profes- 
sion, while we know that he could not at the present 
time pass the examination for the lowest degree in the 
American College of Music, the Associate Degree. 





Richard Wagner. 
66 ICHARD WAGNER'S LIFE AND WORKS" 
is the title of a book written by Adolphe Jullien, which has 
recently been published in Paris. The author, albeit a French- 
man, is a competent judge, and he gives the following interesting 
sketch of Richard Wagner : 

‘*That which struck anyone most forcibly on seeing Wagner 
for the first time was the extraordinary amount of vitality with 
which his frail form was inspired. He had a large head and a 
most strongly developed forehead. This disproportion, which 
made him appear smaller than he really was, did not escape the 
notice of his caricaturists, particularly the English ones. The 
furrows on his face, especially those near his mouth, were soft- 
ened by the clearness of his gaze and the penetrating power of 
his eyes. Notwithstanding his very prominent nose he created a 
never-to-be-forgotten impression of mildness and sociability. He 
was quick both in his movements and gestures and had the gen- 
eral appearance of a mighty specimen of originality ; he charmed 
his hearers by his conversation ; he would become inspired when 
speaking of topics that were dearest to him and implied by his 
manner what he wished to express. He had an uncommonly 
violent disposition ; his joy was overwhelming and his anger was 
stoimy. 

‘* When seized with a fit of rapture all moderation forsook him ; 
he forgot the subject of his conversation and to whom he spoke, 
and his diplomatic wife, who was continually on the alert in order 
to smooth over any difficulties in which he might become in- 
volved, very often found it impossible to check the torrent of his 
speech. He was literally ungovernable. Wherever he might be 
he outshone his entire surroundings, and the musical impression 
of his speech was increased to a still greater extent by the 
melodiousness of his voice. His innate, irresistible energy, his 
inexhaustible talent for production, went hand in hand with sim- 
ple goodness and a high degree of sensitiveness.” 

Dannreuther, who knew him personally very intimately adds 
(and not without regret) the following words to his delineation. of 
Wagner's character : 

‘*The noble and good man who was esteemed by his friends 
and the critic and assailing reformer who addressed the public 
at large, were two entirely distinct and different individualities 
combined in Richard Wagner. His demeanor toward the public 
and the company of singers, actors and musicians was usually 
quite tart ; he was continually on the point of flying into a rage ; 
impatient, nervous, irritable, he seemed to take a pleasure in in- 
considerately falling upon men and objects.” 

This was, alas, the dark side of his nature ; and still what a 
wonderfully elevating influence had he on artists who were de- 
voted to his works, perhaps because they were overpowered by 
Wagner and attracted by his superior genius, nay, even by his 
very violence, never, however, through flattery, by means of 
which he so easily could have bound them to himself. 

After the production of ** Parsifal” a reception took place, in 
which Wagner praised and bestowed flattering remarks upon 
Materna, his favorite singer. Miss Brandt, however, who had 
devoted herself with body and soul to his triumph and, besides, 
had created an incomparable Aundry, was entirely ignored by 
him and left alone with Mrs, Wagner, who endeavored, with her 
wonted amiability, to make her forget the overwhelming triumph 
gained by her rival, Yet the heroic artiste would, through fanati- 





cism, have served him again, had not the master previous to his 
death struck her name off the list of those whom he considered 
worthy of participating in the Bayreuth festival of 1883. He 
needed but to beckon and about two hundred of the best artists 
would hasten from every part of Germany and other countries to 
the rehearsals and performances of his tetralogy, which extended 
over twosummers. Very proud todevote themselves to his work, 
they gladly signed the contract to spend three months each year 
in Bayreuth without any other indemnification than their travel- 
ing expenses and board. He managed to cause even the most 
celebrated of singers to refrain from reappearing on the stage 
upon the most enthusiastic applause and recalls, in order not to 
disturb the connection of the work which was being performed 
before the audience, and all conformed to this strict order with- 
out a murmur. 

Everybody, his friends as wellas his casual acquaintances, 
were enamored of, carried away by, and even predominated over by 
Wagner. Yet they all testify to the violent outbursts of his 
whims and to the necessity of offering no resistance to them. 

Mrs. Judith Gautier, for example, who regarded him with a 
sort of religious admiration, says : 

‘* We must confess that in Richard Wagner’s character there 
existed a certain violent harshness to which must be attributed the 
cause of his being so often misjudged, but only by those who 
were influenced entirely by appearances, He was nervous and 
sensitive to such an extent that his temper gradually waxed into a 
frenzy. Even a slight embarrassment caused him almost to 
despair ; when he was the least bit irritated he appeared to be in 
arage. This remarkable organization often produced in him ter- 
rific excitement, and we were many atime led to ask ourselves 
how Wagner could have lasted as he did. A day spent in griev- 
ing made him appear ten years older, but when joy had returned 
he looked younger than before. Nobody knew better than he 
when to acknowledge a mistake after the first storm had passed. 
By his frankness and by the violence of his language he has quite 
often, but mostly unintentionally, offended his best friends. He 
went beyond the bounds of what was endurable, and still was not 
aware of the pain he caused. Yes, many, wounded in their self- 
love, departed, bearing their sorrow in silence, and in this way 
terminated a valuable friendship. Had they spoken, the offended 
persons would have received as an answer a candid acknowledg- 
ment of repentance, and their wounded feelings would then have 
been assuaged.” 

Thonod, who was not on very intimate terms with Wagner, says 
of him : 

‘*One must see Wagner when he bridles his ungovernable na- 
ture and receives his numerous visitors (those attracted to Bay- 
reuth by the festivals) with perfect politeness. Not only through 
his musical genius and the originality of his mind, through the 
many-sidedness of his knowledge, does he inspire those who ap- 
proach him with an irresistible attractive power, but also by the 
force of his temper and will which emanates from his entire per- 
son. We feel that we are before a, we may say, natural power, 
which moves us with its unrelentless impetuosity. 

“* Those who saw him as he was sometimes indulging in unre- 
strained gaiety, now pouring out a torrent of jokes and laughter, 
anon furious, not respecting in his attacks either titles, authorities 
or friendships, always obeying the irresistible é/an of the first im- 
pulse, could not too severely reproach him for his lack of taste, 
the want of tact and delicacy of which he was guilty; if a Jew, 
one was tempted to forgive him? for his pamphlet on ‘ Judaism in 
Music;’ if one was French, to pardon him for his buffoonery 
upon the capitulation of Paris ; if a German, to overlook the in- 
sults he heaped upon the land of the Teuton ; just as we forgive 
Voltaire for ‘La Pucelle,’ Shakespeare for certain plaisanteries 
and sonnets, Goethe for some ridiculous pieces, and Victor Hugo 
for some speeches. We take Wagner for what he was, full of 
defects—perhaps because he was full of genius, undoubtedly a 
superior man, one of the greatest and most extraordinary beings 
that the century has produced.” 





American Music Pioneers. 
To the Editors of The Musical Courier : 
ELIEVING that you value accuracy and as you 
appear to have lately printed two erroneous statements, 
doubtless innocently, permit me to correct them in all respect and 
courtesy. 

You have given Mr. Sternberg, a most talented gentleman and 
able pianist, credit for having invented entertainments consisting 
of piano playing alternating with speaking, and done by one and 
the same person. Now, the records of the Copyright Bureau will 
show that a copyright was given in 1867 for just that very inven- 
tion in a lyceum entertainment, called ‘* Piano-Lecture Concerts,” 
and the undersigned now holds the certificate as originator. 

You more recently credited another highly-esteemed artist, 
Mr. Van der Stucken, with being the pioneer in concerts exclu- 
sively of American music, but there was in 1856-7 a society here 
called the ‘‘ American Music Association,” formed by your ‘* most 
obedient,” the undersigned, and of which society he was the 
president. Laughter and scorn killed it, however, together with 
starvation, though its founder has escaped serious injury from all 
three up to date. 

It was this society which called forth the famous letter from 
Liszt to me and which hung on the walls of the Lotos Club so 
long in the Irving-pl. building. I have also a letter from the 
late Thalberg, expressing warm sympathy with the objects of that 
association. 

Among the artists who took part in the concerts of the Ameri- 
can Music Association were L. M. Gottschalk, J. N. Pychowski, 





Emma Gillingham Bostwick, Dr. C. A. Guilmette (the famous 
basso cantante), Candido Berti, &c., and the composers repre- 
sented were W. H. Fry, G. F. Bristow, T. Franklin Bassford, 
Charles Hommann, Dr. William Mason, R. Storrs Willis, F. 
Benkert and others. 

All this may be of no consequence, but perhaps truth is @ “itl 
preferable to falsehood, especially when both are equally cheap ! 

Obediently yours, Jerome Hopkins. 

Crover Hitt Hermitace, Christmas Day. 


FOREICN NOTES. 





....Mr. Ebenezer Prout is composing an oratorio for the 
Huddersfield Choral Society, which proposes to perform it next 
year. 

....The rehearsals of Wagner's “Lohengrin” at the 
Eden Theatre, in Paris, have been begun under the direction of 
Mr. Lamoureux. 

...-A new opera on the subject of Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Tem- 
pest” will shortly be produced at Hanover. The composer is 
Ernst Frank, who, it will be remembered, completed the score of 
Goetz’s ‘‘ Francesca di Rimini.” 

....A cable dispatch of last Wednesday says that the 
Pesth Opera-House has produced a new work by a native com- 
poser, Franz Sarosi, entitled ‘‘ The Last of the Abencerrages.” 
The subject is taken from Chateaubriand. The music is rich in 
melody and is entirely free from Wagnerian influence. The local 
critics praise the score very highly, and say that it gives promise 
of fine work from the composer, who is only thirty years of age. 

... Under the title of “ Le Violon, ses luthiers célébres et 
leurs imitateurs,” Mr. George Hart has published, with Schott, of 
Paris, a translation (by Mr. Alphonse Royer) of his excellent 
work on the violin. Mr. Arthur Pougin describes the book as 
the most complete in its kind of those known in France, and 
calls for a French translation of Mr. Hart’s more recent work on 
the ‘* The Violin and its Music,” published in 1881 by Dulau, of 
London. 

.... The revival of interest in old composers in Germany 
has led to the disinterment of the ‘‘Sieben Worte Christi am 
Kreuz ” of Heinrich Schiitz, one of the more notable of the pre- 
decessors of Bach. Schiitz (Sagittarius) was born in 1585 and 
died in 1672. It is significant that there is no article on this com- 
poser in the body of Grove’s great dictionary. His oratorio will 
be sung by the Berlin Singkademie, which is directed by Profes- 
sor Blumner. Some of the leading French musical authorities 
have been putting forward the claims of Rameau with some force, 
and it is perhaps time that Purcell’s compositions were brought 
forth in this country, if only by way of experiment. 


..»The London Figaro gives the following résumé of 
the musical season in the English capital for the year 1886: 

The musical season is now over, and for a fortnight executants, critics and 
audiences will have more or less a rest. ‘The holiday is needed, for we have 
rarely had a busier autumn than the present. It is hardly yet time te sum 
up the results of the year’s work, but it may briefly be said that it has been, 
It is probable that more money has this year been 
The year began 


on the whole, successful. 
spent by audiences on music than for very many years past. 
with the pianoforte craze, in which notably Liszt, Mrs. Schumann, Rubio- 
stein and his pupils Lamond and Stavenhagen, and lastly Wilhelmine Clauss, 
took part. The summer was an exceptionally good one for concerts, and 
both the English and the [talian opera pulled through fairly well. An enor- 
mous lot of money was made by the Rubinstein recitals, and afterward by 
the Patti concerts. The autumn, after a few weeks’ recess, was a capital 
one for the festivals. There was nothing of special importance at Gloucester, 
but the Wolverhampton Festival was marked by the production of Mr. F. 
Corder’s fine work, ** The Bridal of Triermain” (which has since been given 
in Brighton, but, to the discredit of the metr. polis, has not yet been heard in 
London), and the Leeds Festival brought forth (to put the works in the order 
of popularity) Sullivan's * Golden Legend,”’ Stanford's ** Revenge,’’ Macken- 
zie’s * Story of Sayid’’ and Dvordk’s ‘* St. Ludmila.’’ Upon those com- 
positions London music-lovers have since mainly been fed. The year 1886 
has given birth to the London symphony concerts, but it has produced no 
exceptionally gifted new vecalist or performer. The most notable death of 
the year is that of Dr. Franz Liszt. 

....Mr. J. H. Mapleson has as yet not settled any details 
concerning his season at the Royal Italian Opera, except that it 
will commence very early in March. There is no truth in the 
report that Mr. Mapleson had coalesced with Mr. Lago, nor 
in the paragraph which went the round of the papers that Mr. 
Lago had been retained to engage artists for Mr. Mapleson on 
the Continent. Mr. Mapleson has decided to put forward a very 
limited repertory, but to do each work in the best manner the 
means of his troupe will allow. The scale of prices has not yet 
been fixed, but in all probability a liberal tariff will be framed in 
order to attract all classes of the public. There is no doubt that 
since the operatic ‘“ subscription ” (which at one time practically 
ran the opera-houses) disappeared, the need to change the opera 
nightly is not so pressing as it once was. Nowadays, except as to 
the libraries, there are not half a dozen boxes taken for the season. 
The experiment may therefore be tried of attempting something 
like an operatic ‘‘run.” If an opera could be ‘‘ run,” like a play, 
for even fifty or a hundred nights, one of the greatest difficulties 
which prevent the foundation of a permanent opera-theatre in the 
metropolis would be overcome. It is expected that Mr. Lago’s 
season will begin at Covent Garden in May, and then the Maple- 
son plans are somewhat uncertain. But there is a chance (and it 
is thought a very fair chance) of performances of Verdi's new 
opera, ‘* Otello,” in the composer's presence, and with the full 
original cast, the opera being practically removed bodily from La 
Scala, Milan, to London. The scheme is a perfectly feasible one, 
but whether it can be carried out depends upon more than one 
eventuality.—London Figaro, 
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PERSONALS. 
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LAVALLEE.—Mr. Calixa Lavallée, president of the M. T. 
N. A., was in town last Saturday and Sunday, incidental to his 
return to Boston from Washington, D. C., where he had been 
giving a successful piano recital. Mr. Lavallée, who paid a visit 
to this office, was in conference last Saturday night with Mr. S. 
N. Penfield, regarding important matters connected with the M. 
ye ye & 

Bo1ro.—The Italian newspapers announce—but the news 
is probably premature-—that Arrigo Boito’s new opera, ‘‘ Nerone,”’ 
will be played at La Scala in 1888. It is understood that Boito 
has another opera, entitled ‘‘ Hero and Leander,” in his portfolio, 
but has not come to the conclusion, in spite of ‘‘ Mefistofele,” 
that his vocation is for music. As a poet and romancer he is 
much esteemed in Italy, and among the lyrical poems which he 
has written for other composers are ‘‘ La Gioconda”’ for Ponchi- 
ello and ‘‘ Otello” for Verdi. It is now said that Boito and Ca- 
mille du Locle are working in concert on the French version of 
** Otello.” 

Dvorak.—Anton Dvorak will shortly be engaged upon 
the composition of a new work, the libretto of which is to be 
founded on Cardinal Newman's poem, ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius.” 
It is surprising that the Cardinal’s lines have not been used for 
this purpose before, considering their dramatic tendency. 

Miss GROVE’S DEATH.—The numerous friends of Sir 
George Grove will regret to hear of the death, on the 16th inst., 
at Alessio, in Italy, of his only surviving daughter, Miss Millicent 
Stanley Grove, age twenty-four years. 

Tosso.—Professor Tosso, at one time one of the best- 
known violinists in America, died at his home in Covington, Ky., 
on the 6th inst., aged eighty-four years. He was author of 
several popular compositions, the best known of which is ‘‘ The 
Arkansas Traveler."’ Tosso used to say of himself: ‘* My father 
was an Italian, my mother a Frenchwoman. I was born on 
board a Spanish ship, sailing under the English flag in Mexican 
waters.” 

BEHRENS.—Mr. Behrens, a former favorite Italian opera 
and concert-room artist, is about to appear in Paris as the King 
in ‘* Lohengrin.” 

STAINER.—Dr. Stainer, the well-known British organist, 
has had to undergo an operation for cataract. Itis believed that 
the operation will be completely successful. 

AimMEE.—Aimée is beginning to advertise her long runs 
in Paris, but in each instance the sprightly Aimée tells a fib. 
She never was accepted in Paris in her life but once, and that 
was in ‘‘ Les Brigands,” and through the assistance of Offen- 
bach, who admired her immensely. The Parisians would not 
have her, simply because she was not a Parisian. Aimée is a 
Brazilian by birth and education and never saw Paris till she was 
a worhan grown. It is because she did not come from Paris that 
she is so wonderfully adaptable and versatile. The Parisians 
will never allow themselves to be anything but Parisian. 

RUSSELL.—Miss Ella Russell, the young American girl 
who has met with distinguished success in London, will have the 
part of Desdemona when Verdi's new opera is produced in Lon- 
don. 

DEL PUENTE.—Mrs. Del Puente, the accomplished 
harpist who accompanied the favorite baritone, Del Puente, dur- 
ing his engagements in this country and performed in Mr. Ma- 
pleson’s orchestra, is dead. 

PATTI.—The success of Adelina Patti, whose picture ap- 
pears on our front paye this week, has been as pronounced in 
The costume worn by her in 
the scene from ‘* Faust,” which she presents at her concerts, was 
modeled on the dress worn by Miss Ellen Terry, in the play now 
running at the London Lyceum. She (Adelina) prefers to be 
called Madame Patti-Nicolini, and her cards are printed ac- 
cordingly. Singers generally should know that she drinks no 
coffee, wine, spirits or beer, as she feels sure that all of these 
beverages are injurious to the voice. Apollinaris is said to be her 


Mexico as it was in New York. 


particular vanity. 


Mr. CARNEGIE.—Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Pittsburgh 
millionaire, with characteristic liberality, has just sent two checks 
for $500 each to the Oratorio and Symphony Societies of this 
city as a New Year gift to these organizations. Both societies 
need the money badly enough, and Mr. Carnegie’s generosity, 
therefore, is not at all wasted. 


Lucca.—A feuilletonist of the Vienna Adigemeine .7eit- 
ung describes his visit to Lucca, now a ‘‘ pale, piquante lady.” 
Her boudoir is filled with trophies and presents. The floor is 
covered with the skin of a huge Polar bear, “‘ which was intended 
for the Czar, but which some enthusiast bought for her.” Ona 
writing-desk stand the photographs of the German Emperor, the 
Crown Prince, the Princess of Wales and Bismarck, each bearing 
the signature of the donor. An album contains autographs of 


many of the artistic celebrities of Europe, Auber signing him- | 


self in 1869, at the age of eighty-seven, ‘‘ votre amoureux Auber.” 





Symphony Society Concert. 
T the third public rehearsal and concert of the 
Symphony Society, which took place at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House on last Friday afternoon and Saturday evening re- 
spectively, both of which were largely attended, a program of 
considerable excellence and of more than average interest was 
presented by Mr. Walter Damrosch. 

The orchestral numbers on this occasion were Beethoven's youth- 
ful and ever charming second symphony in D major, the ‘* Wald- 
weben ” or ‘* Forest Sounds,” from Wagner’s ‘‘ Siegfried,” and the 
symphonic poem ‘‘ Tasso” (Lamento e Trionfo),by Liszt. Of these 
the symphony, which is not exactly a very difficult work to perform, 
was rendered the least unsatisfactorily, and indeed showed some 
improvement in Mr. Damrosch’s nervous manner of conducting 
an immature conception ; Wagner’s lovely idyl, however, suffered 
much from unevenness, not to say coarseness, of performance, and 
Liszt’s fanciful work, his best orchestral effort next to the ‘‘ Pre- 
ludes,”’ was hurried through at such great pace that it was de- 
prived of much of its inherent charms, 

The main interest of the audience centred in the two soloists 
of the occasion. Of these the charming young pianiste Miss 
Adele Aus der Ohe was no new-comer, she having made a re- 
markable success at her first appearance at the recent Seidl con- 
cert, when she performed in a masterly manner Liszt’s E flat con- 
certo. This time she was heard in Chopin’s exquisite E minor con- 
certo, which was not quite as well adapted to the young lady’s usually 
very broad and energetic style of piano playing. Considering 
that she was ‘‘ handicapped” not a little by the poor accom- 
paniment on the part of the orchestra, and that her tempi through- 
out the entire work were much slower than we were accustomed 
to from Joseffy’s standard renderings of this same concerto, her 
performance was still a remarkable one. It lacked neither 
poetry of conception nor feeling and touch; tone and technic were 
as marvellous as noticed on the previous occasion. Her success 
with the audience was also not less marked, and Miss Aus der Ohe 
was recalled some half a dozen times after the conclusion of her 
task, but she wisely refrained from adding an encore number to 
the already over-lengthy program. 

The other soloist, a debutant, who, however, gained imme- 
diate recognition from a highly-cultured audience, was Mr. Victor 
IIerbert, violencellist, who only lately arrived in this country 
with his wife, Mrs. Herbert-Foerster, of the Metropolitan Opera- 
House. Mr. Herbert claimed attention first as a composer with 
three movements from a suite for violoncello and orchestra. Of 
these the andante in A major is the most beautiful both in point 
of invention and general workmanship, the serenade in D is more 
than suggestive of the Moszkowski trifle of the same title, and the 
last movement, a tarantelle in F major, is chiefly distinguished for 
brilliancy of orchestration and effectiveness. Mr. Herbert exe- 
cuted his work with great ability. His tone in the slow move- 
ment was abundant and sweet and the technic displayed in the 
tarantelle and in parts of the serenade truly remarkable. In 
short, Mr. Herbert showed all the qualities that constitute a 
truly good performer on his chosen and very difficult instrument, 
and he amply deserved the hearty recognition with which both 
his work and its rendering met at the hands of a very enthusiastic 
audience. 








Philharmonic Club Soiree. 


HE second chamber-music soiree of the present 

season of the Philharmonic Club, which took place before a 

good-sized audience at Chickering Hall on last Tuesday night, 
brought an interesting and well-chosen program. 

It opened with Rubinstein’s fine quintet in F major, op. 55, 
for piano, flute, clarinet, bassoon and horn, a work which has 
not been performed here since last it was performed at one of 
Mr. Franz Rummel’s concerts at Steinway Hall some five years 
ago. It is one of the best, if not the best, of Rubinstein’s 
chamber-music compositions and one well worthy to be heard 
more frequently. 

The rendering on this occasion, however, was far from sublime, 
there was a lack of thorough ensemble playing, and the different 
wind instruments were not in perfect tune with each other and 
with the piano. The latter was played in a satisfactory manner 
by Mr. Richard Hoffman, who is always at his best in chamber 
music, while the wind instruments were in the hands of Messrs. 
E. Weiner, H. Kayser, A. Sohst and C. Pieper. These four 
gentlemen in connection with J. Eller, oboe; R. Arnold, violin ; 
F, Hunmann, viola; E. Schenck, violoncello, and A. Kalkhof, 
double bass, were also heard in the novelty of the evening, J. 
Rheinberger’s Nonet in E flat. op. 139. The new work, like 
everything that emanates from Rheinberger’s pen, shows pretty 
melodic invention, not overmuch originality, but clever, effective, 
and sometimes even brilliant writing. The most important of the 
four movements is the adagio in C major; the freshest as to in- 
vention, however, is the finale. The work was well rendered and 
received. 

Mr. Richard Arnold appeared on this occasion in the new role 
of performer on the now antiquated viola d'amour. He rendered 
a rather unimportant serenade in D major, by L. Géring, with 
some skill, and elicited considerable applause, which must par- 


She still retains in conversation the slight Viennese accent which, | tially be attributed to the novelty of the performance. 
as she thinks, would always have prevented her from becoming a 


tragic actress, though it did not frighten off Dingelstedt, the 
late director of the Burg Theatre, who often told her: ‘* Just 
lose that stupid voice of yours, and I engage you on the spot.” 


The vocal soloist of the evening was Mrs. Anna Louise Tan- 
ner, who rendered the aria, ‘*Ach ich liebte,”’ from Mozart’s 
‘* Die Entfiihrung aus dem Scrail,” in the original key of B flat, 
touching repeatedly and easily upon D in altissimo. The lady 


Lucca’s father, a hearty old gentleman of eighty-six years, lives | has a phenomenally high voice and good execution, but her mid- 


with his distinguished daughter, whom he treats ‘as a baby.” 


die and lower registers, do not possess much beauty, and her 





singing cannot be commended for general artistic excellence. She 
also sang Berlioz's song, “ Trennung,”,in F sharp major, and 
Eckert’s “ Spanisches Lied,” in F minor, and as she met with re- 
dundant success with the audience, the lady was further heard in 
two encore numbers. 








HOME NEWS. 


——Mr. Victor A. Benham, pianist, announces a cycle 
of four historical pianoforte recitals, to take place at Steinway 
Hall on the afternoons of the 17th and 21st inst. and on the 
evenings of the 19th and 22d inst. 

At the next Philadelphia Chorus concert on the roth 
inst. Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater” and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of 
Praise”’ will be performed, when Fursch-Madi, Trebelli, Mock- 
ridge and Dr. Martin will sing the solo parts. 

The Boston Ideals were last week in Washington. 
The English version of Donizetti’s ‘‘ Elisir d’Amore” was the 
chief attraction, with Miss Zélie de Lussan in what is univer- 
saliy described as her bewitching portrayal of Adina. 

——“ Indiana,” music by Audran, text by H. B. Farnie, 
which has lately drawn crowds at McCaull’s Opera-House in 
Philadelphia, will be presented by Mr. McCaull’s singers and 
comedians at the Star Theatre next Monday night. 

Lillian Russell and her associates, Vernona Jarbeau, 
Zelda Seguin, Madeline Lucette and Hortense Parker, together 
with J. H. Riley, Harry Hillard, Francis Boudinot and Charles 
Dungan, will, with Mr. J. C. Duff's Comic Opera Company, sing 
in Von Suppé’s opera, ‘‘A Trip to Africa,” at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music during the week. 

The next Philharmonic Society rehearsal takes place 
Friday afternoon and the concert Saturday evening, at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera-House. Schubert’s unfinished symphony, 
Brahms’s new fourth symphony in E minor, and Liszt's 
‘*Ideale,” will be the orchestral works presented, while Miss 
Laura Moore, of the National Opera Company, is to be the 
soloist. 

Paragraphs having appeared in various papers to the 
effect that the book of the new opera by Mr. Gilbert and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has been sent to various American mana-ers, 
Mr. D’Oyley Carte states that this is not the case. Mr. Carte 
proposes to produce the new opera himself at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre, New York, soon after the London production, bringing 
with him a complete company from London for the purpose, as 
he did with the '‘ Mikado.” 

The following was the well-chosen program of the 
new Baltimore Philharmonic orchestra’s fourth concert, given 
under Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl’s direction on last Friday 
evening : 

Overture, “ Der Freischiitz”” 


Concert Stiick 
Mr. Richard Burmeister. 
Overture, ‘* Leonore"’ No. 3 
Prelude, from ** Lohengrin "’ 
Siegfried Idyl 
Funeral march, from “* The Gitterdimmerung " 
Prelude and Isolde’s death, from “ Tristan and Isolde’ 
Jsolde, Mrs, R. Ortmann, 
March, from ** Tanohiduser ”’ 
The interesting program for to-morrow night’s third 
Van der Stucken symphonic concert at Chickering Hall reads as 
follows : 
Overture, ** A stronghold sure is our God ” 
Orchestra. 
Grand Fantasie, ** The Wanderer" (arranged for piano and 
orchestra by F. Liszt) 


Joachim Raff 


Franz Schubert 
Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Scene and Aria from ‘“* The Tale of the Viking”’ 
Miss Marie Van. 
Klingsor’s enchanted garden and the Flower Maidens from 
** Parsifal”’ 


George Whiting 


Richard Wagner 


Arcangelo Corelli (1653) 
Nicolo Paganini 


a. La Follia 
4. Moto Perpetuo 
Mr, Ovide Musin. 
Polonaise Brilliante, E major (arranged for piano and orches- 
tra by F. Liszt).......0.-00:cocsccccccccecceccccccesscccees C. Von Weber 
Mr. Wm, H. Sherwood. 

a. Interlude from the drama “ Vlasda”.. .........e00005 F, Van der Stucken 
6, Hopak (Cossack dance) from ‘* Mazeppa”’ +eee» Peter Tschaikowsky 
Orchestra. 

——tThe old and time-honored Academy of Music will 
probably be sold, as will appear from the following letter to the 
stockholders : 

New Yor Acapsmy oF Music, January 6, 1887. 

Dear Sirs—The last circular of the board to the stockholders of the 
Academy produced various results. Some of the stockholders expressed the 
opinion that the Academy should immediately be sold ; others were in favor 
of leasing it ; others did not make any response. No one stated a purpo-e or 
intention or willingness to submit to an assessment on his part or recom- 
mended such a step on behalf of all. 

The burden, therefore, of providing for the indebtedness of the Academy is 
thrown upon the directors. They have ined the two inch propositi 
which were submitted for a lease of the building, and they do not find them 
to be of a reliable character. One seems to have been made without adequate 
authority, and the other to have been virtually revoked. No other proposals 
for a lease have been submitted. 

Under these circumstances the only resource of the board is the sale of 
the property at public auction after due notice, and to the highest bidder, 
Such sale is necessary to meet the indebted of the Academy, of which 
the former circular informed you. 

Before making such a sale, wh.ch will be tantamount to a dissolution of 
the corporation, the board deem it to be their duty to advise the stockholders 
of the necessity therefor, to the end that they may have a further opportu- 
nity of agreeing, if they see fit to do so, upon some other plan by which the 
indebtedness may be discharged. Tue Boarp or Directors, 

To the Stockholders. By Herman R, Le Rov, President, 
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——The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club for this 
week is: To-morrow, Wilmington, N. C.; 14, Raleigh; 15, 
Charlotte ; 17, Asheville ; 18, Spartansburg, S. C.; 19, Green- 
ville, S..C.; 20, Athens, Ga.; 21, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Max Bendheim, a resident baritone and vocal 
teacher, gave a successful concert at Chickering Hall, on last 
Thursday night, when he had the assistance of Michael Banner, 
violinist ; Emanuel Moor, pianist, and Miss Effie Stewart, 
soprano. 

The following-named artists will take part in the per- 
formance at the Casino Thursday afternoon, January 20, to bene- 
fit the Actors’ Fund : Lilli Lehmann, Cavalazzi, Albert Niemann, 
Adolf Robinson, Emil Fischer, Anton Seidl, Walter Damrosch, 
Rosina Vokes, Georgia Cayvan, Mrs. Yeamans, Pauline Hall, 
Marie Jansen, Mrs. Germon, Louisa Eldridge, Belle Thorne, 
Edward Harrigan, Robert B. Mantell, Lewis Dockstader, John 
Wild, David Braham, Francis Wilson, Mark Smith, Jesse Wil- 
liams, Max Freeman, Henry Hallam and Murry Woods. 

——Miss Dora Valeska Becker’s concert at Chickering 
Hall on last Wednesday night was a rather unfortunate affair. 
Besides the fact that on account of the very unpropitious state of 
the weather the audience was a slim one, the talented young 
violiniste met with an accident just before entering the carriage 
which was to take her to the concert-hall. She fell down a flight 
of stairs and hurt both her elbows ; nevertheless she pluckily re- 
fused to have the concert postponed and went through her entire 
share of the program, although suffering severe pains all the 
while. That the young lady could not possibly do herself justice 
under these circumstances is self-evident and criticism on her 
playing would be manifestly unfair. We, therefore, content our- 
selves with giving the program rendered on this occasion, which 
was as follows : 

“Sonata,” op. 12, No. 1, for violin and piano Beethoven 
Miss Dora V. Becker and Mr. G. L. Becker. 
** Mignon,”’ 


Third concerto 
Miss Dora V. Becker. 
* Faschingsschwank aus Wien,”’ op. 26 
Mr. Gustave L. Becker. 
Adagio and Fuga, in G minor, from sonata 1, for violin alone 
Miss Dora V. Becker. 
tk Chip etened Gintvackisensnemnell G. L. Osgood 
Mrs. S. Baron Anderson, 


Robt. Schumann 


** Coming,” 


** Zigeunerweisen ” 
Miss Dora V. Becker. 

The third of Mr. Emilio Agramonte’s vocal and in- 
strumental recitals was given at Chickering Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon, when the following interesting program was rendered : 
* Noveletten,” for piano, violin and violoncello 

Messrs. Emilio A Clifford Sch 
** The Violet” 


~ “Ander Linden,”’ } 
* Friihlingsnacht,” { 


idt and Ernest Schmidt. 





Schumann 
i Mills 
Mr. S. B. Mills. 


“ The blue eyes,” } 
* The maid with flaxen hair,”’ { 


“ Regrets,” t 
“ Bolero,” 


Mr, Clifford Schmidt. 
Ee Diutasher Go Tarengeae” soci ce sccicvcccccccssccccccec: Paul Henrion 
Mr. Francis F. Powers. 
* Der Kosackin Wiegenlied ” 
** My love is like the red, red rose"’ 
* Break, break, break " (new) 


Mr. Mills. 


. ” 
Shadows, } o0ee 4a sowsise sseneseWadw sed tan nedtiowea S. B. Schlessinger 


* A Valentine,” 
* Waiting” 
Miss Franklin. 


** Und wusstens die Blumen,” 


* Bitte,” Moszkowski 


Mr, Powers. 
Allegro vivace, from trio in E Meyer-Orbesleben 
’ Messrs. Agramonte, Clifford Schmidt and E. Schmidt, 

Of the soloists engaged in the carrying out of this program, Miss 
Gertrude Franklin, the charming Boston soprano, and our own 
contralto, Miss Antonia Henne, deserved the generous applause 
bestowed on them by a large, cultivated and enthusiastic audience. 
Mr. S. B. Mills played the piano in his wonted finished manner 
and with beautiful touch, also eliciting signs of general approval. 
The violin performances of Mr. Clifford Schmidt, however, were 
hardly up to the standard of excellence usually maintained at 
these matinees, and a better remplacant for Mr. Carlos Hassel- 
brink might easily have been found in the ranks of our orchestras. 


There is a great deal of discussion among theatre- 
going people as to the title, plot and score of Gilbert and Sulli- 
van's new opera, which was announced for production last De- 
cember. While the piece is still shrouded in mystery, there is 2 
prospect of its being placed before the public at an early date. 
Every part of the new opera has been carefully guarded to pre- 
vent piracy, the authors having received a severe lesson in the 
ways of American managers in the case of ‘* Pinafore.”” When 
Sir A. Sullivan was in this country recently he expressed the wish 
that Miss Geraldine Ulmar, who made such a success as Yum- 
Yum in ‘‘ The Mikado,” should create the leading role ‘in the 
new opera. Still the composer was unwilling to send the ‘num- 
bers of the.principal parts to this. country ; but, -as the score ‘is 
practically. completed, he has sent for her to come to-Europe to 





rehearse the part under his direction. Mr. Courtice Pounds, the 
leading tenor in Mr. Stetson’s opera company, now playing at 
the Boston Globe, has also been requested to visit London, as the 
leading tenor part has been assigned to him. ill is said to be in 
readiness and to-morrow Miss Ulmar and Mr. Pounds will sail 
from New York for Europe. It is stated positively that the opera 
will be produced in this country the coming spring, probably in 
New York, by Mr. Stetson’s company. 

——-Alice Oates, the one-time beautiful actress, died at 
6:45 last Monday evening at the house of her father-in-law, Wil- 
liam B. Watkins, No. 724 North Twentieth-st., Philadelphia. 
She passed away surrounded by every comfort that her relatives 
and friends could provide. If Alice Oates had died seven or eight 
years ago, when she was delighting the people with her vivacious 
rendition of the dual role of the two sisters in ‘* Girofle-Girofla,” 
her loss would have been felt much more keenly than it is to-day. 
In the days of her great popularity she was a beautiful woman, 
with a sweet voice and a fund of animal spirits which always car- 
ried her audiences by storm. Of late years she lost both her voice 
and her figure. Alice Oates first appeered upon the stage in 
Chicago in 1869, when she was twenty years of age. Her voice 
gained her the part of Zar/ Darnieyin the burlesque of ‘* The 
Field of the Cloth.” Her success was instantaneous, and after 
the first week she was billed asa star. She played one year in 
Chicago without a change of bill and then took the burlesque to 
Philadelphia, where it ran at the Chestnut Street Theatre over two 
hundred nights. This was her first and last appearance in bur- 
lesque. Afterward she devoted her talents to comic opera. A 
cold contracted last April in St. Paul, in a -badly-heated dressing- 
room,compelled her to disband her company and return to Philadel- 
phia. Toward the last she suffered from a complication of diseases, 
which culminated in softening of the brain. Seven years ago 
Alice Oates married her third husband, Samuel P. Watkins, with 
whom her life has been most happy. She was divorced from 
Tracy Titus, an actor, in 1878, and her first husband, Mr. James 
A. Oates, died of consumption in 1870. 








Opera in German. 

PERA in German at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House was given with the usual success during the week 
from last Wednesday to this, but as the repertory offered noth- 
ing that has not previously and extensively been noticed in 
these columns, no detailed criticism of the different per- 
formances is called for. On Wednesday night ‘‘ Tannhduser” 
again drew one of the largest atidiences of the season, and Nie- 
mann, Miss Lehmann, Alvary, Mrs. Seidl-Krauss and Mr. Rob- 
inson shared in the honors of the evening. Two repetitions of 
Goldmark’s new opera, *‘ Merlin,” on Friday night of last and 
Monday night of this week also drew large audiences. With 

regard to this fact the World says: 

A portion of the large audience was doubtless attracted thither by the 
storied glories of the ballet in the second act, and the reports of the witch- 
eries produced by the mysterious veil cast into the air in Merlin’s magical 
garden, delicately touched upon in the Wordd’s account of the first produc- 
tion of the opera, and which caused so much excitement in the world of 
music and of society. 

Whether this is a correct theory of the World’s, or whether it 
is simply a case of 

Du bist verriicht, mein Kind, 

Du musst nach “* Merlin,” 
we do not venture to decide. The work, however, is, in spite 
of the large attendances, not a popular success, and our crit- 
icism on the same, as published in last week’s issue of this jour- 
nal, has been upheld and concurred in by most of those who have 
attended ‘‘ Merlin,” and our opinion of its comparative worth- 
lessness has been strengthened by a second hearing. 

On Saturday afternoon ‘* Lohengrin” was repeated, also be- 
fore a large audience and with the same cast as heretofore. Nie- 
mann was in excellent voice and earned. enthusiastic applause. 
So did Marianne Brandt as Ortrud, and Mrs. Herbert Foerster 
showed considerably more ease in the part of Z/sa than she did 
at her first appearance in that sympathetic role. 

To-night ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde” will be given, and ‘* Fide- 
lio” will be performed Friday, Niemann personating Florestan 
and Miss Brandt Zeonora. At the Saturday matinee ‘‘ Merlin” 
will have its fourth representation. The ‘‘ Meistersinger” will 
be produced next week. 








German Liederkranz. 
HIS society, one of the oldest and financially and 
in point of membership, strongest musical societies in the 
United States, celebrated its fortieth anniversary last Saturday 
evening at its beautiful concert hall in Fifty-eighth-st. The 
male chorus of the Liederkranz, Leiboldt’s orchestra, Ovide 
Musin, Miss Sarah Cecil, Max Heinrich, and the German come- 
dian Bernhard Rank participated in the program. Mr. Musin, 
as usual, scored an immense success, being again and again re- 
called. Max Heinrich also greatly delighted the audience with 
his songs, and Miss Sarah Cecil achieved a great success with her 
splendid rendering of an air from Hiindel’s ‘‘ Kadamiste,” and, 
as an encore, of Schumann’s ‘* Letos Flower.” Miss Cecil pos- 
sesses a pure, sympathetic mezzo-soprano voice of considerable 
compass and power, which she uses with great skill and pure in- 
tonation. She certainly is quite a valuable acquisition to our 
New York concert halls. 

Mr. Agriol Paur, the venerable honorary conductor, wielded 
the baton in the performance of Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Ode to Art- 
ists,” after the close of which he was presented by the.president 
of the society with-a large, finely-framed -diploma .of honor, cer- 





tifying that on October 19, 1886, he had been elected honorary 
conductor of the Liederkranz for life, in consideration of his ef- 
forts for the welfare of the society for thirty-six years. 

It was long after midnight when the interesting entertainment 
came to a close. 








The Young Philharmonics. 
NOTHER large audience greeted Mr. Jerome 
Hopkins’s Young Philharmonics at their second concert, 
called the ‘* Christmas-tide,” at Steinway Hall, on last Tuesday 
evening. " 

The special excellence of ensemble drill by the large chorus of 
children appeared in the Christmas ‘‘ Carol Anthem,” the broad 
and ecclesiastical ‘‘ Union Hymn” and in the ‘* Farmer's 
Chorus,” which evoked generous applause. Mr. Jerome Hop- 
kins’s piano solo (his ** Kangaroo Etude”) and galop a la Fugh- 
etta for two pianos (admirably played, Mr. Paul Ambrose at the 
second piano) were encored. Mr. D. Rumbold’s noble baritone 
voice was highly appreciated in two English songs, and little 
Blanche Homan, the child soprano, who made ah undoubted im- 
pression at the first concert, was again heard in still better form 
than before. 

But the greatest hits of the evening were two selections from 
Jerome Hopkins’s genuine ‘* American” opera of *‘ Taffy and 
Old Munch,” which were most boisterously redemanded, namely, 
the ‘* Three Chickens,” by Blanche Homan, and the “‘ Laughing 
Song and Chorus.” The little tot who took the solo in this last 
was Lydia Wolfsohn, a daughter of the well-known manager, and 
niece of the Chicago pianist. This sweet little child fairly car- 
ried the audience by storm, and exhibited a remarkable volume of 
tone. 

We understand that a definite offer has been made to Mr. 
Jerome Hopkins by Manager Amberg, of the Thalia Theatre, re- 
garding the former’s unique musical monopolies, and some strik- 
ing novelties from the combination may soon be looked for. 
Mention should be made of the excellent effect with which the 
Mason & Hamlin organs are used at these concerts. The sono- 
rous and noble tone of the one used on the above occasion seemed 
to us as specially fine. The list of prominent citizens and artists 
whose names appear as financial and moral ‘‘ backers” of the 
Young Philharmonic concerts and free vocal schools is worthy of 
further remark. When celebrities, such as S. B. Mills, Richard 
Hoffman, Errani and Korbay join with society leaders like the 
Marquands, Mariés, Sturges, Potters, Beekmans, &c., in sanc- 
tioning a ‘‘cradle of musical art,” it seems to ‘‘ mean business 
every time.” 








The “ Mikado” in Berlin. 
ETTERS have just been received in this city from 
members of the ‘* Mikado” Company lately playing at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre which state that after a prolonged tour 
of Germany the company had returned to Berlin, entering upon 
an engagement at Kroli’s Theatre on December 5, which, as per 
cable dispatch, ended on January 7. Despite inclement weather 
the performances had been well attended. On December 22 a 
matinee was given by desire of H. R. H. the Crown Princess, for 
the benefit of English governesses in Berlin. Her Royal Highness 
was so well pleased with the presentation that she addressed a 
letter of thanks to the company, likewise presenting her photo- 
graph to each of the ‘‘three little maids.” Many of the com- 
pany are expected to return to New York to assist in the produc- 
tion of the new Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 








.... Although certainly no details are known to have been 
settled in this country, there is good reason to believe that Dr. 
Von Biilow not only proposes to visit England next summer, but 
also possibly to bring an orchestra with him. It is many years 
since the Doctor was seen as a conductor in London. The last 
regular season he undertook here was, if I recollect rightly, as 
one of the conductors of the defunct Wagner Society. He was 
then doubtless in advance of the times. Neither Wagner nor Dr. 
Von Biilow’s conducting was either understood or appreciated. 
But since then the course of events musical has entirely changed 
in this metropolis, and the manner in which Richter has year 
by year been received shows that there is a public for these 
things. When Wagner was in London about ten years ago he 
declared that an orchestra rehearsed under Richter and conducted 
in public by Von Biilow would secure an ideal performance. At 
any rate, Dr. Von Billow’s appearance as a symphony director 
would be a matter of great interest here, particularly if he could 
bring over such a band as the Meiningen orchestra, whom he 
trained to play the Beethoven symphonies by heart, thereby per- 
mitting them to devote their whole attention to the conductor's 
beat. Apropos to Dr. Von Biilow, the telegram about “the 
brutality of my German compatriots,” which he was alleged to 
have sent to Obaneck, of Prague, now proves to have been a 
malicious invention. It is certainly utterly unlike the incisive 
irony of the Doctor’s usual style.—London Figaro. 

papentedtetonee 


.... An apparently authorized cast of the new opera at 
the Savoy by Sir Arthur Sullivan and Mr. Gilbert has been made 
known, It is as follows: Ro/in, Mr. Grossmith ; Sir Despard 
Murgatroyd, Mr. Rutland Barrington ; Richard (a sailor), Mr. 
Lely; Sir Roderick Murgatroyd, Mr. Richard Temple ; Xose, 
Miss Leonora Braham ; Mad Margaret, Miss Jessy Bond; Han- 
nak, Miss Brandram. So far the opera, which will be. produced 
on the 22d)inst., has not-been named, ; 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








Musical Items. 
“Were you at the concert last night, Smith?” inquired 
Bower, who is a real swell, symphony, upper C musician. 
** Yes, 1 was there.” 

* How did you like my latest composition ?” 
fine. Why, one portion of it has been running 
through my head ever since.” 

‘Great heavens! You don't mean to say you could remember 
said Bower, horror stricken. ‘ 1 will go and change 
it at once. Why, if any of my musician friends should hear of it 
they would expel me from the musical club right off.”—Aferchant 
Traveler. 

The passengers on the late trip of the Anchoria say that 
they do not wish an encore. 

A bicycle brass band has been formed at St. John, Mich. 
They will move 


“It was 


any of it!” 


This is a great improvement over the old style. 
faster.—Omaha World. 

It is better for a chump brass band to play always one 
tune than it is to outrage many in the name of music. The sound 
from working on one tune becomes monotonous in the course of 
time; so also does the sound from filing a saw.—Mew Orleans 
Picayune, 

Lover of music—* Have you the 
Ethel?” 

Miss Ethel—‘'I think so, it is here (rummaging her music) 
somewhere, if I can only find it.” 

Miss Ethel’s mamma (who is slightly deaf)—‘‘ Don’t trouble 
vourself, darling ; I have a whole ball of twine downstairs; (to 
the lover of music) pray, excuse me for a second.” 


‘ Lost Chord,’ Miss 


An intelligent cow entered the chapel of St. Paul’s Church, 
in Kingston, Can., attracted by a choir rehearsal, and before she 
went out had ripped up several benches and torn the garments of 
several tenors and basses. 

An Italian savant has discovered a new way to catch fish. 
He sounds a musical note on the water and the fish gather to hear 
the music. A basso ought to make a good fisherman by the new 
method. 

1 saw a brass band composed entirely of women in Chi- 
cago, They were engaged at Cheltenham Beach—the Coney Isl- 
and of Chicago, But after seeing the Chicagé drummers in com- 
pany with young ladies it did not appall me to see so much brass 
come in contact with the fair ones’ lips.— Yonkers Statesman. 

The harp is hushed; unstrung it stands ; 
It's music’s ceased to flow ; 
Unswept its strings by lily hands— 
Our Mollie's got a beau. 
—Hartford Sunday Journal, 


It is said that the lady who wrote “In the Gloaming” 


made $3,000 out of it. There are a good many young ladies who 


sing it and who do not seem to make much out of it.— Burlington 
Free Press. 


Music in Columbus. 
Cotumsus, Ohio, January 2. 

FEEL gratified at this time in the announcement of a forward 
| impuise in musical affairs here which bids fair to rescue in some meas- 
ure the unenviable record and reputation which has too long characterized 
the capital city of the Buckeye State. The Arion Club (male chorus) has or- 
ganized a female section or annex to co-operate with its future plans, and no 
doubt looking forward to the production ot choral works for mixed voices, a 
consummatio The experience of the past in our 
local history in this direction has been one of invariable failure, the best or- 
rishing but for a brief season at best only to languish and go 
out in darkness) Why isthis? The same old story—primary lack of musi- 
cal interest and enthusiasm, pronounced apathy and disregard of attendance 


devoutly to be wished for, 


ganizations flou 


upon rehearsals, two elements sufficient to always kill a musical organization 
here or « This has been, and likely will ever be, the cause of fail 
ure. Why such a large element in this and other communities, which is so 
loud-mouthed in its proclamations of musical abilities and interest, should 
have to be whipped up to its duty in this matter is a mystery which “ no 
fellah can find out.” On the contrary, by any person making the slightest 
to musical qualification, the advantage of all such opportunities 


sew here 


pretension 
offered by a choral organization should be considered as a favor and privilege 
Alas! this is not apprehended in that spirit, else we 
but the whole land 


would be resonant with vocal achievements, and every town and village with 


to be made the most of 
should have not only in our midst flourishing societies, 


that vitalizing element for good—a successful musical club or society, 
England is a shining example of this choral activity which is so urgently 
needed in this country. Would that America could take upon herself a zeal- 
ous and resistiess spirit of imitation of this grand feature of the ** mother 
Of the adult population this 1s perhaps too much to expect. It 


ming generation, prepared, as it will be, by the admirable training 


country “ 
is to the « 
which the present system of vocal instruction in the public school system 
will bring about and bear fruit, that we must hopefully look and expect. 
Regarding the alluded to, I shall only be too happy if the venture 
Arions may prove a happy exception to its predecessors, although 


“ annex’ 
of the 
from a long personal observation and experience I cannot refrain from in- 
dulging in a positive skepticism regarding any permanent success in choral 
affairs, Of the schemes of this club I cannot give information, but presume 
it cherishes no mean ambition. As to its contemporary, the Orpheus Club, 
its intentions have not only been announced, but have already been entered 
upon in their first concert of the season, which occurred December 40. 

Before speaking further it is proper for me to apprise you of its scheme for 
this year. The club gives three concerts to its associate membership only, 
together with their non-resident friends, tickets for which are furnished upon 
application, This shuts out the general public, The price per membership 
ticket is $5, admitting two persons to the three concerts. The club has also 
a complimentary honorary membership list of some fifty or sixty who enjoy 
the same privileges as the rest. Three hundred tickets are issued, which net 
$1,500, which income’ is devoted to the expenses of the concerts. The best 
talent in the country available will be secured. With the membership and 
privileges extended to non-residents the club expect to provide themselves a 
sufficient and appreciative audience. It is to be hoped the scheme will work 
successfully so as to insure added popularity and an onward glorious career 
for this model club, which would be an honor to any community in the land. 

As to the concert the assisting talent were the Mendelssohn Quiatet Club, 
of Boston, and Miss Alice Ryan, 

As to the Orpheus Club they sang magnificently—never better, their best 





work perhaps being on the “* Calm Sea and Happy Voyage,’’ by Rubinstein, 
which was deli d with a p and fire that was electrical, The man- 
agement of dynamical expression, the mellow volume and sonority of tone 
proclaim this club as worthy to rank with the best in the country, which 
speaks volumes for the skill and icianship of its admirable director, 
T. H. Schneider. The Orpheus has beer. the only real promoter of a high 
standard of vocal art in this community, and have proved themselves for 
several years past real benefactors to the musical public of this city. Start- 
ing out in their career with a noble, ideal and lofty purpose, they have pur- 
sued the even tenor of their way despite continual financial sacrifice, abating 
not one jot from that high standard adopted. All honor to such noble or- 
ganizations wherever found, and we feel confident that a golden soward will 
one day be theirs, and the gratitude of an ever-i gz be 
secured, It is to be hoped that the present associate moubership plan may 
prove a success, securing a future prosperity and onward career for this model 
organization. 

As to minor musical matters there has been an epidemic of church con- 
certs, affording no doubt infinite satisfaction to the local artists involved, 
whose pi in this ity is legion—an El Dorado, so to speak. 

No more at present, but you may expect more frequent communications in 
the coming year from Epmunp S. Mattoon. 

















Louis Maas’s Chamber Concert. 


Boston, December 30. 
ILLER HALL was well filled last night, although Jack 
Frost made his presence felt by a stinging sensation to nose and 
ears. The success of Maas’s similar concerts last winter was a guarantee of 
a brilliant opening. The audience was strictly a musical one, and in older 
countries, where such concerts are appreciated for their real importance, an 
artist is anxious to have such surroundings. Here we have not yet grown to 
give the same recognition to that style of concert. We go yet for a display 
of big posters, newspaper puffing, a large and popular hall, in fact, the hall 
does its share in drawing people within its precincts. People would rather 
pay five dollars to hear Patti for the fiftieth time sing her old hackneyed re- 
pertoire than give seventy-five cents to hear ensemble works of the old and 
modern masters. We yet seek the sensational in preference to the emotional 
part of music. A chamber concert in a smaller hall, modestly advertised and 
standing only on the merit of both composer and performer, is considered by 
the general public of little, if any, consequence. They have not been edu- 
cated to know that such concerts are where real art without display exists, 
art such as masters of all periods cultivated and by which they developed 
their genius. Such was the importance of last night’s concert. 

The following works were performed : 

Mozart—Quintet, G minor. 

BeeTHoven—Sonata, D minor, op. 31, No. 2. 

Rarr—Quintet, A minor, op. 107. 

Maas had the assistance of Messrs. Kneisel, Fiedler, Sveconski and Giese. 
With such a gathering of artists the reading of the different works was such 
as we seldom hear. There was an evidence of earnest study to obtain the 
ideal of perfect ensemdde and a faithful interpretation of the masters repre- 
sented, 

The main feature last night was the detailed work of each instrument. The 
dialogue of each came to the foreground as in a tableau with its different 
colors and shades; yet as a fout ensemble, the sympathy was such that piano 
and string seemed but one instrument. The attacks, in no matter what de- 
gree of shade, were never overshadowed by any one instrument. 

Maas’s performance of the Beethoven sonata in D minor showed more than 
ever the strong individuality of that great pianist and musician. There has 
been a great deal of controversy about Maas as a pianist, and I can safely say 
that he has not yet been appreciated to his full credit, principally in one or 
Some have reproached him with coldness, others with indiffer- 
ence, when playing. It lies with some hearers as with the performer himself, 
each one carrying his temperament within him. Some people prefer a fiery 
speech to a dignified one. To me, Maas stands as a profound scholar and a 
deep thinker. 

He studies to play the great masters’ music to suit the masters themselves, 
forgetting his own individuality and sacrificing certain effects which before 
en uneducated public would be to his advantage. 

He never seeks effects, still he never fails to reach the heart of the edu- 
cated and refined. His seeming coldness in the eyes of some is self-control. 
His great command over the most difficult passages is due to his immense 
technic, which comes to him almost as a second nature; hence the mistaken 
idea of those who call it indifference. 

As awhole, these chamber concerts will prove to be the most attractive 
of the season, and I can only add that as an educator they are of immense 
value, and should be encouraged in every large city in the Union. 

Cauixa Lavaite. 


two cities. 








Music in Boston. 
Boston, January 2 
HE twelfth Symphony concert took place last evening at 
Music Hall, the program consisting of the following well-known, 
albeit always welcome, numbers: 


Overture, * Athalie” 


F, “ase 
Suite, D major J. S. Bac 
. gavotte, bourrée and gigue. 


Adagio from My 5 G minor 
Full string orchestra. 

Symphony, C minor, No. 5,op. 67 S adeabe che chars ebivekee Beethoven 
Owing to the inclement weather the audience at this concert was the small- 
est of the season thus far. Of the playing of the different numbers there is 
little to be said, as it was of the best throughout. Bach and Beethoven 
carried off the honors as far as applause is concerned, and miradile dictu, the 
unheard of happened at the end of the symphony; the audience actually 
stopped putting on great coats and wraps and took their chance of catching 
the different suburban trains merely to recall Mr. Gericke, In cultured Bos- 
ton nobody ever seems to think it necessary to thank the conductor at the 
close of the concert, so that last night's incident was quite overcoming. 
course it was the first day of the year, which for many means the renewal .of 
good intentions, taken every year, to be sure, but somehow never carried out. 
Perhaps one of the “* intentions’ of Bostonians is to be more polite in the en- 
suing year. Be this as it may, Mr. Gericke certainly deserved the recognition 
accorded him, as the performance was excellent, although again it must be 
said that it is not always the deserving which is applauded at these concerts. 
Next week we are to have the “* Carnival in Rome,” overture of Berlioz and 
Schumann's D minor symphony, whilst Mr. Fritz Giese will be the soloist in 


Vieuxtemps's concerto for vivloncello. Louis Maas, 


Music in a 


Ortawa, Can., January 3. 
HERE is nothing in the way of music going on just now. 
Christmas has departed, leaving behind the sound of Christmas 
music, mingled with many a hearty handshake and kindly greeting. The 
Christmas music performed in the different churches was far above the usual 
excellence, the most complete service being performed by Dr. Davies's 
choir at St. Alban the Martyr. At Christ Church no special musical cele- 
bration took place. The usual midnight services were held in Roman Catho- 
lic churches, the best music being heard at St. Joseph’s, The appearance of 
the program of Christmas music in Tus Courier has given a great deal of 
pleasure and satisfaction. 
A carol concert was given in St, James’s Hall, Orme & Son, proprietors, 


Of | 





by Christ Church choir, 22d, before a large audience. The Children’s Min- 
istering League, a society of children formed for the purpose of assisting 
their poorer orphan brethren and sisters, gave a very interesting series of 
tableaux vivants in the Opera-House, under the patronage of their Excel- 
lencies Lord and Lady Lansdowne, on Tuesday last, before a large au- 
dience. Miss Anna Howden is engaged as solo soprano for the Philharmonic 
Society’s next concert on the 13th, at which Mendelssohn's ** Hear My 
Prayer” will be sung. Leonatus. 








Music in Detroit. 
JANUARY 1, 1887. 
OME years ago Punch said to the baby new year: ‘* Mind 
how you go, my little man,” which if translated into all the modern 
languages and distributed freely among the to professional glories, 
might save the public and the much-abused musical critic many a pang and 
many a tear-drop—of sorrow. 

Much was anticipated from a concert given late in November by Mrs. Ber- 
tha Yunck, wife of the Harmonie Society director, in which undertaking she 
was assisted by Strelezki (piano), Yunck (violin), the Philharmonic Club, 
Harmonie Male Chorus, Mr. Mehan, Miss Green, Mr. Crane, Mr. Guckert 
and an orchestra made up of some of our best material. ‘The main interest 
centred in the promised production of the third act of “* Faust,” by Gou- 
nod, with Mrs. Yunck as Marguerite, Mr. Yunck as Faust, Mrs, Packbauer 
as Siebel, Mrs. Bindemann as Martha, and Mr. Mangelsdorf as Mephisto. 
Musicians were out in force, the hall was full, and the beneficiary must have 
been well satisfied with the substantial testimony of esteem and ducats re- 
sultant from the undertaking ; but the unfortunate third act of “ Faust” 
was a painful disaster, wherein Mr. Yunck plainly demonstrated that he 
should never sing, while a certain Mr. Schultz exhibited with multitudinous 
gyrations of arms, head and body, his total ig of ducting an or- 
chestra, nay, even of beating time, not to mention the complete lack of 
tempi knowledge, so very necessary to one that aims at conducting a scene 
from an opera, ‘Ihe earnest hope of musicians is that said Mr. Schultz will 
never again be imposed in such a manner on a gathering of intelligent peo- 
ple. Mrs. Yunck is a very agreeable singer, and Mr. Yunck excels pre- 
eminently as a solo violinist of exceptional merit. To his thorough under- 
standing of that instrument and of the modern school of quartet playing 
the Philharmonic owes its rapid advancement in public favor. 

December 15 Mr. de Zielinski gave his second concert of chamber music at 
Pheenix Hall, Mr. Wm. Luderer filling the place of Mr. Wm. Yunck. The 
program was: 

Trio, OP. 42.000-20cecescevcesere 

“ A Summer ht, * with violin ‘and cello obligato. . 
Concerto militai tor gp of the Pyrenees 
Quartet, op. 40 © eee 

Mr. Heydler, of Cleveland, oe a brilliant interp 
and rondo from Servais's concerto, whiie Miss Cross, the vocalist of the even- 
ing, excelled particularly .in two numbers from a set of Pyrenéean songs. 
These concerts are given every three weeks, alternating with those of the 
Philharmonic Club, which take place at the Church of Our father, and in- 
variably draw large houses and well-deserved praise, especially for the read- 
ing of modern music. 

Jakobowski’s comic opera ** Erminie”’ played here the entire week of De- 
cember 13 to excellent houses, with a cast inferior to the one used by Mr. 
Aronson in his New York season, Why inferior singers, debutant heroes in 
embryo and a long list of most uncouth nonentities should be imposed on 
Detroiters in such a persistent manner by most traveling companies is a query 
that no one has been able to solve, though patrons of art and especially sub- 
scribers to the late season (three nights) of opera by the National (American) 
Opera Company are quite disgusted, That the institution is a worthy one 
and deserves public support isa patent fact, but in return the management 
should deal honestly with the public, and be as true and faithful in its aims in 
one city as in another. We can spare Mr. Thomes from the conductor's desk, 
for we know tnat in directing an operatic performance Mr. Hinrichs and Mr. 
Mees are both acceptable, but we object to an orchestra of musicians ; roduc- 
ing a perfect pandemonium with their tuning of instruments in the theatre 
proper during the ten or fifteen minutes preceding the overture ; the idea of 
having one’s ears and nerves unstrung in such an bee J manner ~ 
then expecting to appreciate the beauties of the Vorspiel to “* Lohengrin ”’ 
the P of uafolding chairs, noisy ushers and late comers bog 
have no regard for the rights of other people, is one of those hideous night- 
mares that could have been only conceived’ in the reckless brain of the con- 
ductor that filled Mr. Thomas's place and backed by the abominable manage- 
ment of Whitney's Variety Theatre (owned by the United States Govern- 
ment). We could put up with the fading of Mr. Whitney's voice, for we ad- 
mire the great and conscientious artist whose every note and phrase recalls 
brilliant memories of the past. Mr. Ludwig confirmed the good impression 
made last year, and Miss L’ Allemand, the pre-eminent favorite on the list of 
the lady artists, was heard only in ‘* The Merry Wives.’’ Miss Mathilda 
Phillipps, who sang the part of Martha in ** Faust,” did very conscientious 
and most satisfactory work, which is not always the case with singers that 
essay such minor roles. The meise-en-scéne was particularly fine, so was also 
the ballet, though badly curtailed. The m4 and p parts 
of said company are far from being ‘** National,” that means American, and 
not till the principals and heads of departments, chorus, ballet and orchestra 
are Americans, and Americans by a strong majority, uot till then can this 
polyglot combination expect sympathy from the public. In brief, union is 
desirable among those who desire to promote the cause of higher musical edu- 
cation, as exemplified through opera, that education can be given through 
the agency of the National Opera Company, with Americans as its represen- 
tativesand exponents and supported by national money ; at the same time a 
higher standard of general musical culture being the aim, its broad and liberal 
sympathies should be diffused through the vocal medium of American artists 
superior to the several nonentities that were imposed upon Detroit in the 
shape of debutants. 

Mr. Frank C. Blodgett, a wealthy musical connoisseur of this city, ar- 
ranged, a few weeks ago, a very interesting musical program at the residence 
of Wells W. Leggett, Esq., for the benefit of a new church. He had se- 
cured some of our most prominent local artists, Miss Forsyth, Miss Cross, 
Mr, Homer Warren, Mr. Waldo, Mr, De Zielinski, Mr. Heydler (of Cleve- 
land) and Mrs. Marie Gibsone (of Toledo), who, including Mr. Spranger, Jr., 
entertained a houseful of most fashionable music-lovers with a program that, 
in its excellent make-up and particularly brilliant presentation, surpassed by 
far anything of the kind given this season, 

December 23 Miss Jean Forsyth and Mr. Charles Lewis, of this city, 
appeared with great success at a concert by the Philharmonic Society in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Mr. Nicolao retires from the directorship of music at St. Aloysius Roman 
Catholic Church, to be succeeded by Mr. William Yunck. 

Christmas music in the churches was of a good and appropriate character, 
particularly so at St. Paul’s and St. John’s Episcopal churches. 

A meeting for the purpose of forming a State association of music teachers 
in Michigan was held at Jackson on December 30. It was attended by over 
fifty professional gentlemen. 

While closing this long communication let me not forget that this is the 
first day of the new year, and that with it goes the good old custom of wish- 
ing you and all your readers ‘‘a happy and prosperous new year.” *** 


























ANTED.—Tenors and Bassos wanted for a surpliced 

choir inan Episcopal church uptown. Gentlemen will 

please address, stating experience and salary expected, ‘* Choir- 
master,” care of THE MvusIcAL CourizRr, 25 East Fourteenth-st, 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, . 
Chickering Hall, New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the Vienna Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). Teaches Voice Cu'ture, 
Italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs Apply, 1 to 2.30 M Residence, 130 
East soth Street. 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER CRAMER, 
Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, II. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 

Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. Accompany- 
ing in Private. 
Address 210 East Tenth Street, New York. 

















AUGUST A. WOLFF 
x Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue. 
MAX TREUMANN, 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. oth & 8xst sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 


Residence: 109 East ath Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York, 


JOHN BAYER, 
Bins Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
ork. 











MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


College of Music, Chicago. 











CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near g1st St, New York. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 








Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 
MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 





FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. rath Street. 


Mag. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction. 
Address 28 East 17th Street. New York. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 

** Miss Pheips possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVLDE MUSIN.” 


Address, a4 Greene Avenue, Brovkivn, N.Y. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat CuLture. 
Address “Tue FLorina,” t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 


Pian» Inst: actior., 
_ Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 
Vocat TEeacuer, 
221 East 18th Street, New York. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1m E. r4th Street. Room 8. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. ssons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin). Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 























MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York, 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 


C. A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Mili Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 

Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts; 
also Vocal Instruction. Address MARLBOROUGH 
ARMS, 57 West roth Street, New York. 











Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, | 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
aga Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
tre Fifth Avenue, City. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 


Street (Bennett Building), uptown addr Fifth 
presi New York. — — 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Curcaco. 


J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Direcror. 
G2 Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODERICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete education 
of the voice. 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


EMILIO BELARI, 


Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiolopy. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America. 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. os in Musical Theory given by 
correspondence, 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 














MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
Américan Exchange, London. 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street, or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 

Importer and Dealer in Cremona Violins, Violas 
and Cellos, Italian, French, German and other 
makers. 

Roman Strings, Fine Bows, Artistic Repairing. 

Address 23 Union Square, New York, 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 











MME. RIVE-KING. 
Season 1886-7. Time all filled. 
Permanent address, Chickering Hall, New York. 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


—AT— | 


{Coblenz on the Rhine. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 


Emperor of Germany. 


First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 





First Goiden Medal of the * 
Kingdom of Prussia, 


Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 


Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Ft 36)... BB IN T, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ill. 





GR” SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORHKIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “‘ Peters,” “‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 


&™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat Courter, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive popile in the art of piano playing, 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada &. 0. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 











_ NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Music 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 


ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES, ELEGANT HOME. 


FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES. 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 


JAMES BELLAK, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Wurrman's Zirne® 


PRODUCES 








Ss 


~AND- 


Brilliant Melody, 


— = Delightful Feature of the Home Circle. 

15-Key Zither, ®1.00, or by mail @1.25 ; 22-Key Harp, 

$2.00, or by mail $2.30. Send for Illustrated Circular: 
AGENTS WANTED. 


J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,R.1. 





OR SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 
Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue Mvu- 
sicaL Courigr, 25 East x4th Street, New York, 





DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and {ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


Eminent Pianists testify to the great saving of time in monotonous 
technical exercises by using the 


TECHNICON. 


A Scientific Finger and Wrist Gymnasium. 
FOR PRICES, &c., APPLY TO 


J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York. 


= WEBER 


PIA INO 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


+NEW + YORK. ' 














BRANCH: Weber Music Hall, Wabash Ave., cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 





MANUFACTORIES: 


121,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW ¢ YORK.+ 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


SSVASIIONES maeeraginne: i8so. 


361. 


No. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance, 


Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, 85,00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 

Three Months 820.00 Nine Months. 
Six Months 40,00 | Twelve Months 

Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. 
Monday 

All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or monev orders. 


. 860.00 
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Marc A, Orro FLOERSHKIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


BLUMENBERG, 


No. 148 STATE STREET. 


Western REPRESENTATIVE. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
JOHN E. HALL, 


WHO RAN IT? 


——_~_.__—— 


The Grovesteen & Fuller Company 
Assigns. 





BOYD SAYS CARTER IS AN EMPLOYE. 


Discovery of an Affidavit in which 
Swears that He is an Employe. 


Boyd 


HE Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company, of 71 Mer- 
cer-st., Samuel L. Boyd, so-called president, made an 
assignment last Saturday to Henry H. Tobey. Its esti- 
mated liabilities are $14,700, and the nominal assets are 
The company was incorporated two years ago, 
succeeding Grovesteen & Fuller. George W. Carter, the 
general manager, so-called, said that he did not know the 
the assignment. According to Carter’s state- 
company was doing a good business. But 
as C have the best grounds to believe 
that the company did very little business. Carter has a 
chronic attack of falsehood and we do not believe any 
Recently Mr. Boyd proposed to 
him to sell out the business. He refused, and was then 
told that he was not a member of the company, but only 
anemploye. Saturday morning, at a meeting of the two, 
. H. Nones, the attorney for Mr. Boyd, an assign- 
ment was made. A meeting of the creditors will be 
called this week to investigate affairs. 

Samuel H. Boyd, the so-called president of the com- 
pany, was seen by a-representative of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER on Monday at the office of the company. Mr. 
Boyd was up to his eyes in figures and did not seem at 
all anxious to talk of the assignment. He was asked, 
however, if he cared to say anything of the matter, and 
he replied : “ We have made an assignment for the bene- 
fit of creditors and that is all that can be said at present. 
We are going over the books and shalk prepare a. state- 
ment for our creditors as soon as we can get it ready. 
Our bookkeeper is ill, so that retards matters somewhat. 
I think that within a week, however, we shall be able to 
go over the books. A meeting of the directors will be 
held on Wednesday and then we may be able to tell 
more about it.” 

Mr. Boyd's attention was called to the statement at- 
tributed to Mr, George W. Carter, that. he-(Mr. Carter) 
as a member of the firm had protested against the as- 
while it was understood that Mr. Boyd had 
Carter was only an employe of’ the 


$26,800. 


cause of 
ment the 


arter said so we 


statement made by him. 


and A 


signment, 
stated that Mr. 
company. 


“I can say no more,” was: Mt. Boyd's polite reply, 





“than that we have made an assignment for the benefit 
of creditors.” 

Alexander H. Nones, the attorney of the company, 
was also averse to talking. ‘“ There is nothing to be 
said at present,” he stated, “and there will not be until 
the directors meet, which will be in a few days.” Mr. 
Nones’ attention also was called to the conflict of state- 
ments relative to Mr. Carter’s position in the company. 

“Well,” responded Mr. Nones, “ Mr. Carter seems to 
be a man who loves-to hear himself talk. He is doing 
the talking now. When the time comes we shall have 
something to say.” 

As Mr. Carter is, in the light of recent events, an em- 
ploye of the company, it may interest our readers to 
look through the following affidavit of Mr. Boyd, in 
which he swears point blank that he is an employe 
only. Now, then, who ran this Grovesteen & Fuller 
business, anyhow? The building belongs to the old 
Grovesteen concern, and mortgage notes were given for 
the stock which the old concern sold to the present un- 
mentionables. One note of $1,666, on account of the 
building, was paid last May by the wholesale slaughter 
of pianos. Mr. Carter was chiefly instrumental in this. 
He was also instrumental in the creation of the stencil 
“Everson,” which was intended to damage the Emer- 
son Piano Company, of Boston, with which Carter was 
interested until the present owners wisely decided to 
dispense with his most valuable services. 

Mr. Carter was also the party that succeeded in hav- 
ing the Grovesteen & Fuller Company “ boomed,” as 
they called it, in the trade papers, although the chief 
“boom,” that of THE MUSICAL COURIER, could not be 
secured by a company that started out by claiming un- 
der a false pretense to have been established nearly a 
half century before it was known. 

However, this affidavit is an interesting autobiography, 
and should be read carefully : 

SUPREME COURT. 
James TA.cottT, 
against 
Samuet L. Boyp } 
and | 
Cuarwes S. Boypo. ) 

At Chambers, Supreme Court, May 21, 1886. 

The defendant, Samuel L. Boyd, attending, pursuant to the order made 
herein, on the 17th inst., and being first duly sworn testified as follows: 

Q. Where do you reside? 

A. 313 Adelphi-st., Brooklyn, I have resided there off and on for eigh- 
teen years. Iam now a merchant employed at No. 71 Mercer-st., New 
York. Iam in the piano business. Iam employed by the Grovesteen & 
Fuller Piano Company in the capacity of treasurer. My employers are a 
corporation. I have been thus employed about six months. I do not hold 
any stock of that corporation, I never have held any. Previous to my 
engagement with this company the only business I had was in the dry 
goods and jobbing business in New Orleans. I stopped business in New 
Orleans in May, 1384. My family lived in Brooklyn while I was in New 
Orleans, Business called me here and there since May, 1884, till my en- 
gagement with this company most of the time. My engagement with this 
company was the first permanent business I had after I left New Orleans 
for good. I have no interest in the business and no stated salary, I am al- 
lowed to draw for family expenses from time to time and my compensation 
depends upon the success of the business’ at the end of the year. 
Between May, 1884,and November, 1885, my time was occupied in trying to 
settle up the business of S. L. Boyd & Son. I commenced businessin New 
Orleans in 1864, dry goods jobbing merchants, Theconcern then was Wal- 
lace & Co. I had a small interest in the business at that time, I was with 
the firm of Wallace & Co. three years. I went out and the firm continued 
After that for a year I had charge of the notion department of 
Slocum, Baldwin & Co., having an interest in that department then. When 
I left Wallace & Co. I had a few thousand dollars—say, $35,000. I put 
into the firm of Slocum, Baldwin & Co., say, $30,000. When I left Slocum, 
Baldwin & Co. we made up the firm of L. H. Gardner & Co., consisting 
of L. H. Gardner, S. L. Boyd and J. J. Marion. The business of that con- 
cern was dry goods jobbing. This firm continued in business seven or 
eight years. I think Mr. Marion went out after two or three years. 
That firm was dissolved and a new concern then was Samuel L, Boyd— 
same business. This continued till my son C. S. joined me in about Janu- 
ary, 1882 or 1883, and with him I continued till May, 1884. When I suc- 
ceeded to the firm of L. H. Gardner & Co. I took their assets and con- 
tinued the business, paying the debts as they became due. I cannot tell 
how much the assets of L. H. Gardner & Co. amounted to. We had some 
two or three hundred thousand dollars outstanding claims, and it could 
not be told at any one time what those claims were worth. They depend- 
ed largely on the result of crops. When I succeeded L, H. Gardner & Co. 
we took account of stock, what was due and what was due us, I do not 
remember what those assets were worth over all liabilities, but it showed 
a handsome surplus. I donot know what the amount was, but, as I remem- 
ber it, we had some $100,000 surplus on as fair an estimate as we could make. 
This wasin 1873 or 1874. I think I took an account of stock each year as I 
continued the business, and when my son joined me I took an account of 
stock, but I do not remember how much the surplus was, but it was over 
one hundred thousand dollars. We paid all liabilities outstanding at that 
time. We took our account of stock first February. When we took account 
of. stock on the February following, the time my son joined me, took our 
stock at cost and bills receivable considered good, it showed a surplus of 
over one hundred thousand dollars. This, I think, was the case in Febru- 
ary, 1883. Wetookaccount of stock February, 1°84, and the showing was 
about the same as 1883, I do not think we made any money that year. 
We suspended in May, 1884. In 188 B, & B, Hudson owed us $22,000. 
They turned their plantation over to us for our debt as security. We took 
the place and undertook to run it, and we got into,itoyer $qa,000 before we 


business. 





gotanything out of it. This expenditure was in pipes, coal, engines needed 
to run it, and other expenses. There was a mortgage upomit for $16,000, 
which we had to assume in addition to what they owed us. To get the 
place clear we had to settle claims for commissions which were due from 
B. & B, Hudson for the previous year. I think this $16,000 went to make 
up the $90,000. We never closed it up, but when we stopped it was turned 
over to a receiver, so that each creditor should share alike, no one get 
more than anyone else. There were other losses which we sustained.’ Mr. 
Cappell owed some $3,000 or $4,000. There were plenty of others. Ido 
not seem to remember their names now. We kept regular and 
correct books of our accounts, and those books showed all our 
transactions, About one year in three was good during the time 
I was there. These books went into the hands of our receiver, 
Albert Baldwin, as did all our assets of every kind. This re- 
ceiver was appointed in a suit commenced against us in the United 
States Court by Jonas H. Frenct, living in Boston, Mass. We owed him 
$50,000—I think a little over that—borrowed money... He did not bring 
this suit at our request, but he was afraid other creditors would attach, 
and so commenced this suit. When he commenced suit I expected to effect 
a settlement with my creditors. This debt to French had existed for nearly 
ayear. We had borrowed money of him, off and on, for about that time ; 
we owed plenty of others for borrowed money. We had been borrowing 
money for our business for a year or two. The overflow compelled .us to 
borrow to carry on our business, owing to failure to collect on account of 
an overflow. In the spring of 1884 sugar had not been so low for many 
years, and much of our business was with sugar planters. They run a 
store on their plantations, pay their hands in goods, and if the crop fails 
they do not pay. I do not remember what our assets amounted to, as 
shown by the statement made at the time the receiver was appointed. I 
do not think I have a statement of it. I may have acopy. I will look for 
it and produce rt if I have it. One can be had from the United States 
Court, I presume. That receiver has been discharged, aad the property 
turned over to theindorser, Jonas H. French, who indorsed the notes 
given to all the creditors, who signed an agreement to accept forty cents, 
on six, nine and twelve months. These creditors all signed except Mr. 
Talcott and a Mr. Douglass, who has since died. Everyone is settled 
with now except Mr. Talcott and some few creditors of small amounts, 
whose whereabouts are not known. The assets were all turned over to Mr. 
French to secure him for his indorsement. He took possession of them in 
New Orleans. He sold out all the goods, and all that can now be realized 
is from outstanding claims. The creditors said that the receiver might de- 
liver the goods to Mr. French to secure his indorsement. He has an 
attorney or clerk there in New Orleans to close up the affairs. He has not 
yet realized sufficient to secure his indorsements. I do not recollect the 
amount of his indorsements, I have no statement showing the amount of 
his indorsement. It must have been over $100,000. I do not know how 
the banks settled, but they say their claims are all settled now. I have not 
a book of the concern in my hands. They are in New Orleans. Every- 
thing went to Mr. French to secure the performance of the agreement 
made with the creditors. I have no copy of that agreement with the credi- 
tors. I think there were over 200 different creditors. This estate was in 
the hands of that receiver about a year. I never knew the expense of the 
receivership. The receiver undertook to run the business. He was famil- 
iar with it and one of the firm of Wallace & Co. I think that receivership 
must have cost the estate $50,000. This was made up of clerk hire, book- 
keepers, rent, porters, legal expenses and his commissions. We were doing 
a business of about $2,000,000 a year. We usually carried about $120,000 
to $150,000. L. B. B. 
June rr, 1886, Adjourned to June 18, 1886,.same time and place. 
D. H. Norris, Attorney for Defendant. 

June 18, 1886. Parties present as before. 

I have drawn from Grovesteen & Fuller Piano Company a little each 
month for living expenses. I do not think it would amount to more than 
$100 per month. AsI said before, no definite amount or sum has been 
fixed for my compensation. It is to depend upon the business, I have 
been there a little over six months. I have no other business outside of 
my position as treasurer by which I am to derive any income. 

Q. I show you paper dated New York, August 19, 1884. Is that a state- 
ment made by the subscribers thereto at or about the time of its date rela- 
tive to your affairs ? 

A. It is, to the best of my knowledge. I never saw the original. It was 
gotten up by the signers in New York while I was in New Orleans, It was 
not pursuant to my suggestions, but by the creditors, and this was recom- 
mended by them. Marked Ex. “ A,’’ June 18, 1886. 

I have none of the books of the concern in my possession or under my 
control, They are in New Orleans, I suppose, in the hands or under the 
control of Mr. French. 

There was no other agreement except the one signed by the creditors 
and referred to in Exhibit “A” of June 18, 1836. 

Jonas H. French wasa special partner under the laws of Louisiana—tha 
is to say, our copartnership was organized under the laws of that State. I 
never reserved anything from the assets of my business, 

Sam’t L. Boyp. 

Sworn to before me this June 18, 1886. 

C. H. Van Brunt, 
J. &.G 
Ex, “‘ A,” June 18, 1886. New York, August 19, 1884. 
To the Creditors of Messrs. Saml. L. Boyd & Son: 

Having thoroughly investigated the affairs of S. L. Boyd & Son, we ad- 
vise acceptance of the proposed settlement of forty cents (40 cents) on the 
dollar, in six, nine and twelve months’ notes, indorsed by Jonas H. French, 
of Boston, the partner in commendum, 

The estate is now virtually in the hands of the creditors by their receiver , 
Mr, Albert Baldwin, a prominent merchant of New Orleans. 

Mr. Baldwin estimates that in liquidation the property may, after two or 
three years’ time, pay about twenty-five per cent. (25%). 

Colonel French, who is a creditor for $50,000, consented with reluctance 
to become responsible for the settlement, in the hope of realizing a larger 
dividend for himself and all creditors than would otherwise be possible ; 
= <a any view of acontinuance of the business by the present mem- 

The only interest of Mr, Boyd, Sr., is to have control of his name, and 
he is to be employed for a few months ‘py Mr. French, at.a moderate sa’ 
pending the ane of the stock, provided the credito~s consent to the propose. 
"Under the these circumstances, it is evident that no one has interest in the 
matter to justify a purchase of even the smallest claim, and that, in order 
to secure forty cents, the creditors must consent unanimously to the 
"heer wy hundred of the one hundred and seventy creditors, ting 
| ome 70 per cent. of the Legere ~¢ signed, and unless the remain - 

der assent promptly, it will be necessary m the matter and request 
the receiver to proceed to > Bgateeee aden on Louisiana laws. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 


steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming | more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leading a artists. 





SOHMER & CO., eee. 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





on NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO.,, 32 res St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTII AVENUE. 





STERLING PIANOS 


— AND— 


ORGANS. 


Western. Office and VW7arerocoms: 


{79 and 181 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FACTORIES—DERBY, CONN. 





CU. A. STERLING, President. R. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 


THE STERLING COMPANY. 








BEREN co 
x SW 


favorites for years. 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 


YLLyyrpy y rp Qhpve— 
Up YY tty G Gijzp 
7 


“[{8}Op 480} NUTUT 04 W9ADd ‘a.1¥O 
GLOW Y}PA pojonsjpsu0d Ss] UBSZIQ ON 


stey ore"G 


ey ATTLEBORO Vs 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and habe combined with 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





ISAAC 1. COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers n 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Righth St, Bast River, 


NEW YORK. 





KRAKAUER 
BROS.. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


40 Union Square, New York, 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 





Tae WILCOS & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ STE in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 





ovER SIGoHnTryT ace tation io hee Sryrones. 
&@” Send for Illustrated 





WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertisi sing expenses. 























DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes 


. WITH pent METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they 





are matchless 





in brilliancy, ‘sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 





Pianos, 








FISCHER’ J, & 6, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 





Fa pt 19S 


te VEKICES AND WAREROOMS: —<f— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 


70,000 


NOW IN USE, 
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IMPORTANT CHANCE. 
Pik a 

ESSRS. M. STEINERT & SONS, the enterprising 
M and prosperous piano dealers of Boston, Provi- 
dence and New Haven, have also opened first-class 
piano warerooms on West Fourth street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. They will control the agency for Steinway & 
Sons’ pianos as their Jeading instruments for Southern 
Ohio, Southern Indiana and the State of Kentucky, an¢ 
have the agency for several other well known 
nakes of pianos. Steinway & Sons’ pianos were for 
the last six years controlled by Messrs. D. H. Baldwin & 
Co., from whom the agency is now transferred to Messrs. 
M. Steinert & Sons. 


also 





HOW MANY PIANOS ARE 
PORTED? 


> 


IM- 


N order to be able to discuss the question pertaining 
| to the importation of pianos from an intelligent 
point of view, we addressed the following communica- 
tion to the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Treasury 
Department, Washington: 

New York, January 6, 1887. 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C.: 

Sir—Copy of Tue MusicaL Courter, January 5, has been 
mailed to you, containing article which has a reference to im- 
port statistics. Can nothing be done to have the imports of 
pianos separately designated, just as the export statistics desig- 
The matter is of importance to the piano-manufac 
Yours, respectfully, 

BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 


nate them ? 
turing industry here. 


The following reply was received : 


Treasury DePaRTMENT, ) 
3URKAU OF STATISTICS, » 
Wasuincron, D. C., January 8, 1887. } 


Messrs. Blumenberg & Floersheim, Editors The Musical 
Courier, New York, N. Y.: 

In reply to yours of the 6th inst. I have to state that it is 
impossible to enumerate separately each article imported into 
the United States. Such a list would embrace thousands of 
articles, and would so extend the accounts that it would be 
impossible, with the small force allowed the bureau, to com- 
the statistics of imports so as to complete the same 
promptly after the close of each year. Therefore it is found 
necessary to group the articles under general heads, and 
where the interests represented are very important to show 
separately the principal articles thereunder, and report the 


pile 


remainder under the general head ‘‘all other.” 

The importation of musical instruments as shown by the 
records of the last fiscal year amounted to $1,342,375. I do 
not recollect that it has been represented to this office, before 
you brought it to my attention, that it was especially important 
that any particular kinds of musical instruments should be 
separately shown. I will take the matter under consideration, 
however, and ascertain the principal kinds of musical instru- 
ments imported, and will consider the advisability of sub- 
dividing the musical instruments into two or more classes at 
the next revision of the import schedule. 

The value of imports of musical instruments during the last 
fiscal year was $1,449,071, and of this amount $895,000 worth 
were imported at the port of New York. By application to 
the Custom-House at New York you can doubtless ascertain 
approximately the value of pianos imported during the last 
fiscal year, which would give you a fair idea of the importation 
of pianos into the whole United States. 

Very respectfully, 
Wo. F. Switzer, 
Chief of Bureau. 

At the present time it is a question of vast importance 
to know exactly how many pianos are now in course of 
importation to this country, and how many are annually 
or even quarterly imported. It is for that reason we 
would request the Bureau of Statistics to give us the 
particular item, viz., the piano, in its monthly statement. 
It is of greater importance to ascertain the value of 
the pianos imported than the number, because we know 
the average price. Let us have the number imported, 
just as we have the number exported. 





MODERN 


CHIVALRY. 


E desire to add a few lines to those comments we 
W made a few weeks ago in reference to the volun- 
tary delivery of Paine’s $400,000 fortune by Mr. C. F. 
Chickering to the prospective heirs. We challenge any 
other trade to produce another instance of mercantile 
honor which can compare with that placed upon the 
living record of events by Mr. C. F. Chickering, of 
Chickering & Sons. The act cannot be duplicated by 
any past or contemporaneous event in commercial cir- 
cles. Not only did Mr. Chickering endorse the opinion 
in which his house has all along been held, but by means 
of the publicity of his action he has advanced the 
position_of the members of the piano trade, and in 


TEs! 
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the estimation of the commercial world of two hemi- 
spheres he has honored that branch of industry to 
which he belongs. 

To us it seems strange that there should exist one 
human being who could be sufficiently envious not to 
feel happy to enjoy with Mr. Chickering his glorious 
position. Those who are endeavoring to find a motive 
for his act will not only be reproached by the dignity 
that surrounds the self-consciousness of having per- 
formed it as he did, but also by the humiliation which 
any man must feel who can question a striking action of 
nobility of soul, of chivalry we might say, in these days, 
when the sordid idea of begetting money seems to pre- 
dominate above the highest instincts of sentiment and 
honor. Thank heaven that the piano trade can boast of 
a Frank Chickering! 








Experiments in Sound—Chladni’s 
Plates. 


By T. O'CONNOR SLOANE, PH.D. 


HE fact that all sounding bodies are in vibration 
may receive additional illustrations from the tuning-fork. 

If the tines of one are started into strong vibration, and the ex- 
treme ends are dipped into water, a characteristic disturbance and 
splashing of the water is produced, and quite a shower of minute 
droplets is produced. Held against the cheek, a slight tickling is 





CHLADNI PLATE WITH SAND. 


experieuced, and the sensation when the vibrating prongs are 
touched to the teeth or lips is almost unendurable. In a good 
tuning-fork, the vibrations last a long time. One of large size, 
such as used for experiments, will vibrate for five minutes or 
more. Edison, in one of his dynamos, tried to avail himself of 
this principle, mounting coils of wire on the prongs of a gigantic 
fork, and using its oscillations, maintained by external «power, 
as the generating motion. 

The monochord, already described, can be made to illustrate 
longitudinal vibrations. If the finger and thumb, well resined, 
are drawn along the wire, it will emit a comparatively acute 
sound. With a violin bow the same can be produced. This il- 
lustrates the importance, in playing the violin, of keeping the bow 
at right angles to the strings, as otherwise more or less of the 
longitudinal note will creep in and alter the melody. 

From what has been said, it will be understood that a cord may 
vibrate in several loops or as a whole, producing different notes, 
one or more octaves apart. If a flat plate could be sustained 
properly or without interference it could probably be made to vi- 
brate as a whole. But as its mechanical support always involves 
one point of rest, loops and nodes are invariably established. The 
study of these is, from an experimental point of view, one of the 
most interesting parts of the subject of sound. 

A piece of glass, of a regular shape, is good to commence with. 
A square, six or eight inches on a side, is cut from any piece of 
window-glass. The sides are smoothed off with a file, a coarse 
whetstone, or ona grindstone. A little dry sand, a spool and a 
violoncello bow, with resin, is all that is required for work. The 
glass plate is placed upon the end of the upright spool, and a little 
sand is dusted over it. The thumb of the left hand is pressed 
down upon the plate, and the bow, held vertically, is drawn down 
against the edge of the plate in the middle of one side. After 
one or two trials the note will be found, and the sand will begin 
to dance about. After a few seconds it will collect upon the 
nodes. In doing this it carries out the phenomena of the riders 
of the cord. The sand is thrown off the vibrating parts, and 
rests upon the quiescent places. As soon as the permanent figure 
is attained it will be found to form a cross, whose arms, tapering 
to points, run to the four corners of the plate. This proves that 
from each corner to the centre a long node is formed. 

By means of a little sealing-wax or Burgundy pitch the glass 





may be cemented to the spool. Even then it will be found that 
the best way to use the plates is to press down the centre with the 
thumb. Another way of sounding is Shown in the cut, by which 
the upper surface is left quite free, 

To suggest a conception of how the plate vibrates, the familiar 
action of the bottom of an oiler, or hand ‘oil-can, may be cited. 


EXPERIMENT WITH SAND AND LYCOPODIUM ON 
METALLIC CHLADNI PLATE. 


Everyone knows how it springs in and out, as pressed or released 
from pressure. In a sounding-plate, each loop or venter, as it is 
more correctly termed, acts in this way, but on a far smaller scale 
as regards amplitude of vibrations. Recurring to the loops of a 
cord, one of the loops rises as its neighbor descends, and veic- 
It. is the same in the plate. As one venter rises, the 
next descends. One phase of a plate in this form of vibration is 
shown in the cut on a greatly exaggerated scale. Assuming the 
plate to vibrate two hundred and fifty times a second, then it 
exists in this phase that number of times per second, the phase 
being succeeded by exactly the reverse condition the same number 
of times. 

This much is the beginning of the subject only. If the plate 
is touched at the centre of one of its sides with the finger, and 
the bowing is executed on any side at a point as near the corner 
as possible, another cross will be produced, whose arms will run 
to the centre of the sides, instead of the corners. With good 
plates of glass, more complicated figures can be produced. To 
execute the experiments, different nodes must be established, by 
touching different points with one or more fingers and bowing in 
different places. Heavy plate-glass, ten inches on a side, may be 


versa. 


NODES AND VENTERS IN A VIBRATING PLATE. 


thrown into vibration with ease, showing how wonderfully effi- 
cient a contrivance a violin bow is. Almost anything that has a 
sound in it can be made to produce it by this instrument. 

The plate, in vibrating, establishes air currents that are directed 
toward the venters of the plate. If lycopodium is sprinkled over 
the plate, owing to its lightness, it will be acted on by these cur- 
rents and will be drawn toward the venters, acting exactly the 
reverse of sand. It accumulates in curious circular piles where- 
ever there is the most motion. If the plate is strewn with a 
mixture of sand and lycopodium and is sounded, a separation, 
more or less perfect, takes places, the sand going to the nodes and 
the lycopodium to the venters. This experiment, properly carried 
out, surpasses anything that can be done with the plates. 

For it, and for the production of complicated forms, a metal 
plate should be used in preference to glass. A piece of sheet 
brass, of the size given for glass, answers all requirements. By 
careful manipulation, with a certain amount of chance, it can be 
divided into little squares or other equally curious figures. In 
the cut a representation of a figure produced on such a plate, 
with sand and lycopodium mixed, is shown. The plate’ should 
be from one-sixteenth to one-eighth of an inch thick; and secured 
to its standard by a screw through the centre. The vibrations in 
such a plate last for a few seconds after the bow is removed, 
keeping the sand dancing most curiously, while the lycopodium 
will form little clouds of dust when the vibration is eyeesal. 

So far the reference has been to square plates, but any shape 
can be used. A circle, equilateral triangle and regular hexagon, 
with the square, make a good set. The different figures pro- 
duced run into the hundreds, so there is a large field open for 
experimenters, 
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E NEW WHEELOCK PARLOR GRAND, 


LRP RPL LLL PRL LOLIPLOL POLO POLIO POPOL OS LIF OFF WI 


—— MANUFACTURED BY ~~ 


M.E.WHEELOCK & CO. 





OFFICE AND FACTORY: 149th Street and Third Avenue, New York. 





WAREROOMS: 25 East Four.eenth Street, New York; 143 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


55PON 
Elegance of Finish, 
PIANO S —_thorougins of Construction. 


WAREROOMS: FACTORIES: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston.| Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


—— 
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PATENTED ‘(PATENTED 


1878. 
BOOT = 


GOLD STRING PIANOS. 


Warerooms: 1109 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
OR SILENT PRAC- 


THE TECHNIPHONE, “Sice piano. 


A® instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch; designed to take the place of the 
pi 











anoforte as an improvement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exercises, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
action and tone of the piano. It saves the player from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements, 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 
CHICAGO: LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 


BENT PIANO S PAR EXCELLENCE, 


R.+M.+ BENT +«&+cCo., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos, 


UNEQUALED IN TONE, TOUCH ANO DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 





BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 





JULIUS BAUER & CO 


o* . 1% 

' , 
+PIANOS*? 
Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD.9© EXCELLENCE. 


THE BAUER PIANOS 


Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
to obtain them of first hands, and thus secure a 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 
moderate price. 


JULIUS BAUER & CoO., 
156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





After Forty years’ 

wm experience in the 

L § preparation of more 

3 han One Hundred 

Thousand eppiatinss for patents in 

the United States and Foreign coun- 

tries, the publishers of the Scientific 

pumerican commas - _ as promi 

lor patents, caveats, trade-marks, copy- 

ri ars for the United States, and 

to obtain patents in Canada, England, France, 

Germany, and all other countries. Their experi- 

ence is unequaled and their facilities are unsur- 

880 

"Trews and specifications prepared and filed 

in the Patent Office on short notice. Terms very 

reasonable, No charge for examination of models 

Advice by mail free 

tents o Seregh Monn PCs srepetioed 

SCIENTIFIC A FCAN, which has 

the largest circulation and is the most influential 

newspaper of its kind published in the world. 

The advantages of such a notice every patentee 
“iis large and splendidly illustrated 

is large an le ustrated newspaper 

is published WEEKLY at $3.00 a year, and is 

admitted to be the best paper devoted to gelence, 

i i ri an 


ns, ing works, 
other departments of industrial pub- 
lished in any country. It contains the names of 
all 2 gy and title of every invention patented 
st week. Try it four months for one dollar. 


id by all newsdealers. 
If you have a erection to patent write to 
Co., Scientific American, 








New Catalogue, Address R, M, BENT & CO,, 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK, 


‘about patente mailed free, 


ASSESSMENT LIFE INSURANCE. 


MODERN FEATURES. 


SMALL PAYMENTS, combined 
with RIGID ECONOMY, 


AS OFFERED BY THE 


EQUITABLE 


RESERVE FUND 


Life Association, 


171 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


&@™ Liberal Terms offered Active Avents. 


The Celebrated 


aris 


are surpassed by None made either side 
| of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


| + Liszt Rubinstein, Scharwenka 


Apply for Price-Lists and Lllustrations, 
| L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


STUTTGAR CONSERVATORY 


OF muUSIC. 


| PEANO—Method, Leserr and Srarx. 
| German, English and French. 
COMP OSIT IO N—Method, Faisst, Goerscnivus. 
Class Lessons in German and English. 
VIOLIN—Method, Sincer and Szirriz. 
German, English and French. 
Organ,all Instruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October 15. 
TERMS: $66 to 886 per annum. 


| DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY, 











Lessons in 


Lessons in 
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The Trade. 

—Staltz & Bauer's new catalogue will be out in a few weeks. 

—M. DeLong & Co., of Philadelphia, well-known dealers in 
that city, have confessed judgment for $19,426 in favor of Garrett 
B. Stevens. 

—W. H. Waters, Little Falls, N. Y., the well-known dealer in 
sounding-board lumber,» &c., made assignment on January 3. 
Liabilities about $40,000. 

—The firm of Thompson & Pratt has succeeded Pryor & 
Thompson at Scranton, Pa. Mr. C. E. Pryor has gone into 
business on his own account, 

—Panocoast Allen, piano and organ dealer, Wilmington, Del., 
has failed. Liabilities, $4.921 ; assets, $2,960. Among the 
creditors are Mason & Hamlin, Kranich & Bach, and the E, H. 
McEwen Company. 

—A. G. Gardner, piano and organ house in New Orleans, has 
removed from that city to Los Angeles, Cal., where he will estab- 
lish a branch house, leaving his oldest son, Edward, in charge of 
the New Orleans house. 

—The annual meeting of the Celluloid Piano Key Company 
took place on Friday last. Henry Behning, Sr., was elected 
Charles Plump, vice-president; H. Mosenthal, 
John Fischer, secretary, and Henry Behning, Jr., 
general manager. 

—Messrs. Isaac I. Cole & Son have just received at their mills, 
foot of East Eighth-st., the finest cargo of selected figured rose- 
wood logs seen in this market for many years. For richness of color 
and figure they cannot be surpassed. The firm have been re- 
markably fortunate in securing this cargo, as the best figured 
wood has been heretofore shipped to European markets. Some 
of this elegant lot will be seen in their warerooms soon. 

—lIn the Senate last Saturday the following petition was pre- 


president ; 
treasurer ; 


sented : 

By Mr. TeLLer. I present a petition signed by William 
Steinway, J. B. Simpson, Jr., and 203 other prominent citizens of 
New York, praying that the Secretary of War be authorized to 
contract with Charles Stoughton and his associate for the entire 
work of improving the Harlem River in New York. I move the 
reference of this petition to the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

~The following circular has been issued : 

HARTFORD, Conn., January 5, 1887.—The undersigned re- 
spectfully inform you that they have this day succeeded to the 
business heretofore conducted by Pratt & Griswold, State agents 
for the celebrated ‘‘ Sohmer ” pianos, general agents for the A. 
Baus & Co. pianos, Vose & Son’s pianos and the Worcester or- 
gans. A full stock of sheet-music and musical merchandise al- 
ways on hand. Very respectfully, N. B. Pratr & Co. 

Mr. Griswold withdraws from the firm on account of his con- 
tinued illness. 








—The Richmond (Ind.) Palladium prints the following com- 
ments on a.music house in that.city ; 

In the last twenty years several parties have attempteda storein Rich- 
mond for the exclusive sale of musical merchandise, and in almost every 
instance have given up after a short trial, William/R. Swan & Co, came to 
Richmond four years ago and established a music store. They are here 
to-day, and doing a nice, prosperous business. They came to stay and the 
people seem to fully realize that fact, for everybody goes to their store with 
confidence, not only that they have first-class musical goods and instru- 
ments, but that all will be squarely dealt with. They make a specialty of 
the Chickering and Starr pianos,and sell nothing but first-quality goods. 
The management is right, and the people know it. We are glad that such a 
store for musical merchandise is here. 

—According to a*recent decision a debtor in failing circum- 
stances cannot make.a general assignment of all his property for 
the benefit of all his:creditors, and provide in the deed of assign- 
ment that vertain-enumerated:creditors'shall be first paid in full, 
and after they-are so paid that .all other creditors shall be paid 
ratably. So held by the Supreme Court:of Indiana in the case 
of Henderson etal. v Pierce etal. The court held that where a 
deed of assignment was made in pursuance of the:statute regulat- 
ing voluntary assignments for the benefit of creditors, and directed 
that certain creditors be preferred, the deed might be adjudged 
invalid so far as it made provision for preferences, and yet up- 
held as a valid general assignment for the benefit of all the as- 
signed creditors. Bradstreet’ s. 

—The following notice has been ublished : 

Boston, December 28, 1886.—You are hereby notified that 
Arthur S. Woodward and Jobn P. rg copartners under the 
firm-name of Woodward &. Brown, have ‘this day assigned to 
Francis H. Raymond, of Somerville, and Henry R. Daniels, of 
Brookline, all their firm and individual property for the benefit of 
their creditors, without preference except as provided by the in- 
solvency laws of. Massachusetts. Francis H. RAYMOND, 

Henry R. DANIELS, 
Assignees. 








Tables of Importance. 
VALUE OF IMPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Month ending November 30, 1886 
November 30, 1885 .. oean 
Eleven months ending November 30, 7886... 
November 30, 1885 
EXPORTS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Att OTHER 
AND Parts 
THEREOF. 


Pianos. TorTa.s 


Value. Value. 





Month ending Nov. 30, | 
870 |$50,646 $86,391 


82,061 





1886 $23,825 | $11,920 
Month ending Nov. 30, 
1885 77° | 
Eleven ‘months ending 
Ov. 30, 18) 
Eleven months ending 
Nov. 30, 1885 


13,240 
96,185 


| BROLGT4 


43,306 25.515 | 
745,007 


_} 802,082 


7,000 | 432,776 216,046 














7:*55 | 474,75" 207,117 | 





About Mr. Droop. 
HE Washington Star, January 5, stated ‘the fol- 
lowing : 

“A DELIGHTFUL CELEBRATION.—A very pleasant musicale took 
place last evening at the residence of Mr. Edward F. Droop, 726 
and 728 Twelfth-st. northwest, the occasion being the celebra- 
tion of his fiftieth birthday. A large number of friends gathered 
around the hospitable board of their host, and the late hour of 
their departure indicated that they thoroughly enjoyed themselves. 
Professor Gloetzner, the pianist; Professor Lent, the violon- 
cellist ; Mr. Baxter, ‘‘our own tenor;” Mr. and Mrs. Dr. Kim- 
ball, Mr. Henry Ulke, Miss Annie Buhler and others of musical 
renown assisted to make the evening one which will not soon be 
forgotten by those present. Mr. Simon Wolf, Mr. Samuel Cross, 
Mr. Burchard and others marked in their respective speeches how 
much Mr. Droop is appreciated by the community in which he 
has spent the last thirty years of his life. 


—And the Washington Critic says : 

His FirtigtH BirTHDAY.—Yesterday was the fiftieth birth- 
day of Mr. Edward F. Droop, the prominent music dealer, and 
last evening a large numberof his friends called at his residence, 
No. 726 Twelfth-st., and celebrated the event with some 
excellent music. Mr. Droop has been in business in this city for 
thirty years, and has gained a large circle of friends, who are re- 
joiced at his good health and vigor. 

—The following notice has also been issued : 

Mr. Frank B. Newheiser, having severed his business relations 
with Mrs. Henrietta C. Metzerott, begs leave to state to his 
friends and patrons that he can be found at the old stand No. 
925 Penn-ave., with Edward F. Droop, partner of the late 
Metzerott & Co. 





ON. L. K. FULLER and Col. J. J. Estey, of Brattle- 
boro, were in the city on Friday. Colonel Estey, 

who has just been elected to the command of the First 
Regiment, V.N. G., was in the city attending to the pur- 
chase of military equipments for the State of Vermont. 
He reports business moving along as usual; says the 
Estey piano business has had a wonderful development. 
Mr. Fuller had just.been to Bennington, having been 
appointed on a commission by the State of Vermont, in 
company with ex-Governors Barstow, Fairbanks and 
Colonel Walker, together with ex+Governor Prescott, of 


‘N. H., to purchase land forthe battle monument, about 


to be erected by the States and nation, which is to be 
300 feet high. 

He says the Estey piano trade has doubled each year, 
and believes not only that it is to be the piano of tife 
future, but already it is admitted by artists, purchasers 
and the trade, as having stepped into the front rank. 








ae Brambach, of the Estey Piano Company, is js ill. 











AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW 


OO gua. 9-0 





AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
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Orchestral, 


Upright and Square Grand 33 





a Ym 
S. 72 


ox 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH, 


-<@” AGENTS WANTED D EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 
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a> 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 


1 AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERI. 





PIANGw ne 


Ge CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION.<zg 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St 








NEW Yo RSA. 


| Factories, 251 East 33d and.406 and 408 East 30th St 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & Gross 


—_ papoose OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 


636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 


454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 


—-NEW YoRK +— 





Wg -OCK PIANOS 


763 to 785 





MANUFACTORY: 


East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER 


Pil DIrings aud Desks 


DEALER IM MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


Manufacturers of SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-FP'ortes. 


More than 40, 000 Made and in Use. 


EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


<S- —F Tllustrated Catalogue Free. + 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
i FDR GRN G00 A ptoets senate. naw vom 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HIAZELTON BROTHERS, 











——— = 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS ATA NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, « 





> APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YORE. 








BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 








Betwee “eee an NEW YORK. 


JAMES & HOLMSTRO 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


GUARANTEE OF THE 
RECELLENOS OF THEIR _INSERUMEEED. 





THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST 


PIANOS  "Sa5urHGy™ 7 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEW TORE. 





— WE i Deicen -—— 


Grand, Uprio ht and Squares 








HALLET & DAVIS GOS PIANOS. 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. (. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Franiseco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


State and Aijams Streets, Chicago; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


adr by it, Gotha web Bendel, Stra 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbro: ae dieetends 
on ey ee 








UNION CENTRAL 


e 
Life Insurance Co. 
wiiidee! iatmeariaare 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 


LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German 8t., Baltimore, 
Supt. Eastern Department. 


NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CBICAGO. 





JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 380 East S9th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRA aun ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, Ni. ¥., 
manu ais. St. Geo a 
aa 43 ‘st. Paul's scapes Ce 


if Pre: 
cia. “He Br goeira a Ta ab 
eile 3} “Tainity o 
San Francisco, 3 — Ch. 
New tars 





be 





New, Orie a Pitts- 


FREEBORN G. SHIH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


*BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C,—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—96 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
BROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D, SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 

CHICAGQ—1461 Wabash Ave. CASE VFACTORY-LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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‘va MARTIN GUITARS sail 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 


m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <8 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country, They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame Dg GON], 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRARE, | 


Mr. CHAS. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Mr. N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | and many others, 


De JANON; Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 








PRIGHT 


5 


PIANO 


CHRISTIE & CO., 
















MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 





ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
ta Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON. MASS. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved+ Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 





A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 


ADDRESS 


an 


518 to 526 W. 48th St. | 





RANIC 


4tPIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
| Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 
| And are admifted to be the most Celebrated In- 
| struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 
&@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable, Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
| Factory, from 233 to 245 E, 23d 8t., New York. 


BROS. & CO. 
Ss ae Harmonic. Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 








TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
LIANCY the SINGING qualities 
of the instrument, the TOU 
STRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of D 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP.” 


CH even throughout, te 
, an 









WABREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


‘ may Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
: Cor. 29th Street, New York. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 
| 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


MASS. 





READING, 


| Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
| METAL AND WOOD 
| 
| 





Organ Pipes 
The very best made in every respect. 

A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPEs. 


[s also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 





y 


y 





| Which establishes them as UNEQUALED 
| Touch, Workmanshi bili 








| 204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


in Tone, 


p and ral ty 





Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
112 Fifth Avenue New York. 





_ FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 





C ° K U Pe TZ M A N ; tet atin pe “Upright 
~PIANOFORTES,>- 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ESTA BUISHED 17097. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMAN Y. 


Thousands of these Pianos in use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits, 








@®” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WALRISHA GO, somes 


Piano Manufacturers. a ae 7% IN O S - 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, (28 Sena for Catalogue, 





DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY! 


G2” Corresponpence Souicitep. 


Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 


Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated, 








PIANOFORTE MANUFACTORY 


a 


‘GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 











Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 








‘& INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY-<> 
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Sl 








PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 


unt} 





~v~+sIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


Dan a a 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. ——- 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
July, 1872,ana November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 





action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





ad 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


rPxXA Mos. 


LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 


Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments, 





bility. 





a ae 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11° East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 





i sie 








AUGUST SAUER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF THE 


WEGMAN & HENNING 


Oo. D. PHASE 
Piano Manufacturers. 


Patent German Silver Action-Rails, : 


99 FRANKLIN STREET, NEW york, | UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 


The best rail ever used in Piano Actions. No piano | 
complete without it; far superior to the old wood-and | 
brass shell rail A most complete and elegant im- 
provement in pianos. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


ITELACA, NN. Y. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., lebanon, Pa. <oee aime 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
PxIXAaA Sos. 
Factory aul “Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


CRANE & CHAPPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 
THE 


FIRST-CLASS 
ORGAN CO. 














UPRIGHT 


PIANOS, 


630 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


FACTORY, 
Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


AEA) PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &. 


Nickel-Plating, Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray ano 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented constantly on hand. 


 STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 








22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

| ~QOur Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 

| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 

| E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, o 
San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


® and 97, 99, 41, 42845 Misth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 


FEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK 





@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 








GHORGE BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 








103 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts 
&c., &e. 


Goods sen 
my on Selection 
i tothe Trade 
Lowest Prices. 
at r ; Ottoman 
amar ae — ae ~ Piano - Stoo! 
= = =e 'S a "i ~ a great 
Speciaily, 
FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall. 28 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








E.G. HARRINGTON! & CO. osc") 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square 


? Uprieht Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK erie: 
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STHINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright ORGANS. 


These Organs have received Highest Awards at all Great World’s 


Exhibitions for nineteen years. 
“ Matchless, unrivaled.”—FRanz Liszt. 
. “ Musicians generally regard them as unequaled.”"—TueEo. Tuomas. 


Send for latest Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, containing roo styles, from 
$22.00 to $900.00. 





Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the PIANOS. 


full metal frames), in their own factories. 





The Improved Method of .Stringing, introduced and perfected by 
M & H 4 ded b jud i 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, radical adeebial th Menharts i ne as vgn ob 


Nos. 10%, 109 & 111 East F t th Street refinement and musical purity of tone. 
" ‘ These Pianos do not require one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN. STEINWAY HALL, | acral Descriptive Catalogue by mail 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. / 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, OR eo A N & P I yay N @) oe) 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. , 


Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 62d—58d Street, New York City. 154 Tremont St., Boston; 46 E.,14th_St. (Union Sq.), New York ; 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





























QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. ee (NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C6. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
































ALFRED 


















Paris, 1878. 





Vienna, 1873. 








FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


SAW MILLS; 
DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 

















PIA N 0: ORGAN | #7” FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE.N vA 


12° RAST THIRTEENTH STREET, NW YORK. 














‘BEH Ni ; N (7 BACON PIANOS. Bi 
| FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 


—— Upright and Grand wane Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York 





JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


4 0.0 - — SUCCESSORS TO— 
3 WEST 14th ST. , e 


— 4 Chase Piano Co. 7 


BEHNING & SON. RICHMOND, | INDIANA. 


LOCE WOOD PRESS, 126 and 198 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New “York, 











Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 
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